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Looks queer, doesn’t it? 


No one would think of training students in gym- 
nastics without rings, horses, parallel bars, etc. 
Even today some schools conduct courses in 
Office Practice without machines but the number 
is constantly decreasing. 


It’s natural that schools are equipping them- 
selves with Monroe Adding-Calculators, for the 
Monroe is the predominant machine used by 
American business, in the very offices where the 
students will be seeking employment. 


Monroe Adding-Calculators are so simple that 
the student soon masters machine operation, and 
goes on in a useful, thorough course in Business 
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MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


A small Monroe model of this type and 
the Monroe School Manual of Instruc- 
tion make ideal teaching tools for Office 
Practice and Commercial Arithmetic. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Are There Too Many 


Every once in a while, one hears a 
teacher complain about the many commer- 
cial teachers’ organizations which she is 
invited to join. Not long ago I heard a 
man say, “Isn’t there any end to these 
fees’ Here, I am supposed to pay from 
$1 to $3 for my city organization, for the 
state association, the National Federation, 
the Yepartment of Business Education of 
the N. E. A., and for the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. In addi- 
tion, I am being bombarded to buy teach- 
ers’ magazines and yearbooks until I can’t 
stand it. My salary has been cut and 
there is a limit to the amount I can spend 
on professional associations.” 

Casually, one might agree that we have 
too many organizations and too many 
memberships, although when you ask the 
individual which of these organizations 
he would disband, he would find it diffi- 
cult to select any one—each one does have 
its peculiar functions and each one needs 
financial support. We hear a lot about 
overlapping organizations and the need for 
just one truly national organization, but 
if we had just one, we could attend it only 
once in about five years. The rest of the 
time, its meeting would be held so far 
away that we couldn’t afford to attend it. 
We need the state and regional organi- 
zations. 


Suppose we count up what an average 
teacher spends for professional advance- 
ment. Assume that she joins six organi- 
zations at $2 each, that she attends the 
State Teachers’ Association at a cost of 
$20 and a Regional Association at a cost 
of $40. This makes a total of $72 and I 
wonder how that amount of expenditure 
compares with the amount which is paid 
annually by other professional persons. 
Certainly, doctors, dentists, ministers, and 
engineers have various associations to 
support, ordinarily at much higher mem- 
bership fees than ours. Certainly, these 
same persons are asked to attend clinics 
and conventions, and they travel no 
cheaper than we. I would guess that there 
are few, if any up-to-date professional 
people, who spend less than $70 a year 
for professional contacts and advance- 
ments. Think of the library costs of some 
of these professional people; books of 
legal cases for lawyers, medical books and 
equipment for doctors, and journals and 
instruments for engineers. By and large, 
I would guess that we commercial teach- 
ers get off pretty easy. 

Perhaps the smallest part of our ex- 
penditure is these $2 items, many of which 
include yearbooks or memberships. Why 
Should a teacher begrudge even $100 a 
year to organizations that are working 
for the improvement of her profession ? 
Our local, state, and national teachers’ 
associations have always gotten along on 
meager and insufficient budgets. They 
have not been able to develop funds for 
publicity and research as some other pro- 
fessional organizations have been able to 
do, although the average salary of the 
commercial teacher does not vary a great 
deal from the average salary of a lawyer, 
doctor, or dentist. If we are to build 
powerful organizations capable of mould- 
ing public opinion and of securing for 
business education the things it deserves 
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Teachers’ Associations? 


to have, we need not lower fees but much 
higher ones. 

Most of our commercial teachers are 
well-clothed, have their own cars, live in 
adequate apartments, and seem to be well 


‘‘“Go and 


For years the cry of business edu- 
cators has been jor teachers who could 
supplement their academic and theoretical 
business training with realistic, practical, 
down-to-earth business experience. 

Up to the present time a huge reservoir 
of men and women with exceptionally 
wide business and academic training has 
remained all but untapped. This is waste 
in the most significant sense of the term. 

Our public and private commercial 
schools now have an opportunity to sup- 
plement their staffs with people who have 
all the practical necessary qualifications. 
Can they afford to pass over the oppor- 
tunity ? 

With the coming of depression thou- 
sands of thoroughly experienced, capable, 
personable people found themselves cast 
adrift. Private industry did not seem to 
want their heretofore highly desirable 
services, through no fault of their own. 
Many of these fine men and women, col- 
lege graduates and professional people, 
found themselves in the Adult Education 
Program of the Federal Works Progress 
Administration. They are now function- 
ing as teachers in commercial subjects and 
are giving their adult charges up-to-date, 
reliable, realistic, first-hand knowledge of 
business practices. Among the subjects 
taught are: Sales Promotion and Adver- 


fed. I don’t believe that $10 a year for 
memberships would mean starvation for 
them. To me the cry about too many 
memberships is a pretty clear indication 
of a lack of true appreciation of profes- 
sional obligations to oneself and to one’s 
profession.—E. G. Blackstone, State Uni- 
versity of Lowa, lowa City, Lowa. 


get ‘em!”’ 


tising in all its phases; Salesmanship, re- 
tail and wholesale; Merchandising and 
Retailing; Marketing and Foreign Trade; 
Economic Geography and Business Sta- 
tistics; Finance, etc. Other phases of the 
work deal with Stenography and Type- 
writing; Bookkeeping and Accountancy; 
and Office Practice and similar matters. 

An ambitious program of teacher train- 
ing courses has been functioning for sev- 
eral years. The teachers in adult educa- 
tion have wholeheartedly taken advantage 
of these courses so that they may more 
faithfully discharge their duties in the 
positions of trust they hold. 

Here are the men and women whom 
business educators have been seeking over 
a long period of years. Here are the 
people who can do the job efficiently with 
a minimum of preparation. 

Are business educators in public and 
private institutions going to continue to 
“bay to the moon” for teachers who can 
combine academic and business training ? 
Or are they going to seize the “bull by 
the horns” and bring these trained, ex- 
perienced, trustworthy, zealous men and 
women into their school systems? There 
is only one answer—“Go and Get ’em!” 
—Alexander S. Massell, Principal, Central 
ge ag of Business and Arts, New York, 


Progressive Education 


aims and objectives may be said to be: 


We read and hear so much these days 
about “Progressive Education” that it 
might be well to inquire whether it is 
something about which commercial teach- 
ers should be concerned, or whether it is 
something separate and apart from our 
field. 

Progressive education is not another 
passing phase of education. It is a revo- 
lution that is overthrowing formal edu- 
cation, and setting up in its place an edu- 
cation whose objectives are to free pupils 
from teacher domination, develop their 
initiative and power to think and act in- 
dependently, and give them some prepara- 
tion for cooperative social living. 


From 1896 to 1930 the progressive edu- 
cation movement was confined mostly to 
primary and elementary schools. Only re- 
cently have progressive principles and 
practices begun to affect the secondary 
schools to any great extent, or in any 
great number of cases. A really progres- 
sive secondary school is a rare thing. 


Progressive education is not any one 
thing, but a way of life. In previous 
changes, we have kept the same objec- 
tives and have only tried to find better 
ways of reaching them. In progressive 
education the old gods have been thrown 
down and new ones have been set up. Its 


capacity to think scientifically ; mastery of 
the technics of research; tolerant under- 
standing of self and environment; voca- 
tional efficiency ; worthy use of leisure ; 
creative self-expression; high ideals; re- 
fined manners; and desire and power to 
share in cooperative living. In attaining 
these objectives it is not so much what? 
pupils do as how they do it. The doing is 
more important than the product. The 
philosophy of progressive education per- 
vades activities, while the philosophy of 
formal education prevails in subject 


matter, 


The present tendency in progressive 
secondary schools is to place pupils for 
part of the day in general educational ac- 
tivities and for the remainder ot the day 
in special-subject classes. In some places, 
however, the vocational commercial sub- 
jects are being pushed up and out of the 
high school. Unless commercial educatior 
can contribute to general educational 
values and can take its place in the pro- 
gressive education movement, it will ex- 
perience considerable shrinkage or may, in 
its present form, disappear from the pro- 
gram of the progressive school of the fu- 
ture—Albert E. Bullgck, In Charge of 
Commercial oes Angeles Pub- 


lic Schools, Los Angelés, California. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Speaking of Operations 


I am not going to, except to make three 
observations. They are not what they are 
cracked up to be by those who seem to 
enjoy discussing them. They should be 
forgotten as soon as possible. They have 
one most valuable by-product—an_ accu- 
mulation of evidence in the form of flow- 
ers, cards, letters, and telegrams to the 
effect that the victim has many good 
friends who care what happens to him. 
It is hard to tell which contributes most 
to one’s recovery—a good surgeon, a good 
family physician to stand by during con- 
valescence, a few good nurses, North 
Carolina sunshine, or the good wishes of 
friends. At any rate, here I am again 
ready to “comment,” “criticize,” and “sug- 
gest,” thanks to all of the above helps to 
health, 


When I was surrounded by flowers, 


good wishes, and friends at the hospital, 
I just about resolved not to “criticize” 
any more; but now that I am back on my 
feet again I feel that old mood coming on 
as the Journat’s editor and_ publisher 
urge me to resume. So, yielding to this 
familiar mood I want to say a word more 
about 


Consumer Business Education 


In the January number of the JoURNAL 
Professor Marsh has an interesting con- 
tribution on this intriguing topic in which 
he defends advertising and advertisers 
against the attacks of those who seek to 
protect the consumer from abuses in this 
field. 

With much of Professor Marsh’s ar- 
ticle one can agree. Advertising is not 
“economic waste”; it is not a “consuming 
monster”; it has a function in the distri- 
bution of goods; it has had attached to it 
a “definite taint” which needs explanation 
by advertisers themselves. To these 
statements and others like them we have 
no objection. However, there are several 
implications and direct statements which 
may be challenged. 

Is it quite true that there are “nu- 
merous courses labeled ‘Consumer Edu- 
cation’ which are offered in our secondary 
schools and colleges, the primary theme 
of which has developed through a bitter 
analysis of several well-known advertised 
products”? I do not know of any such 
courses. 

But, the primary purpose of consumer 
economic education is to assist the con- 
sumer in earning, spending, and saving 
his money wisely. Advertising is the 
consumer’s guide to buying. He depends 
on its truthfulness. He is injured if it 
is false. He culls his news from scores 


of pages of advertising. He runs the 
gauntlet of advertising billboards when 
he takes a stroll or auto ride. He takes 
his radio entertainment and enlighten- 
ment from programs sandwiched between 
layers of advertising. He has his front 
porch cluttered daily with “Shopping 
News” sheets. His wits are always pitted 
against those of the advertising man. 

Now this situation is not an unmiti- 
gated evil. Mr. Consumer owes no small 
part of his higher standard of living to 
advertising. He has comforts and lux- 
uries which he never would have known 
about had it not been for advertising. 
But, on the other hand, he often is the 
victim of advertising—not always de- 
signedly false, but frequently misleading, 
over-optimistic, or otherwise beside the 
mark of truth. Time was when the plain, 
unvarnished truth was all the advertiser 
needed to tell. But in this day of keen 
competition and desperate need for profits 
it seems necessary to go far beyond the 
realm of truth—at least one dishonest ad- 
vertiser does, and his more honorable 
competitors feel they, too, must practice 
the subtle art of deception even if they 
do not stoop to straight out-and-out false- 
hood. It is thus that, as usual, the ad- 
vertising profession becomes “tainted,” 
and this taint spreads until the consumer 
becomes its helpless victim unless edu- 
cated to combat its effects on his eco- 
nomic life. 

It is evident to all of us that there is a 
strong movement in consumer education 
“designed ostensibly to educate buyers 
and prospective buyers in the intelligent 
choice of consumption goods”; but unlike 
Professor Marsh we are not “surprised” 
by this movement. It is a most natural 
and necessary one. If it turns out to be 
a “vicious attack upon modern advertising 
methods,” whose fault is it? Surely the 
educator is not wholly to blame. The 
advertiser has a share in it. The remedy 
may lie not in tongue-tieing the teacher 
but in cleaning out the admitted “taint” 
which threatens to wipe out, or greatly 
curtail freedom in advertising itself. Pro- 
fessor Marsh says the “remedy lies in 
regulating and purifying the instrument 
itself.” Quite true, but in the meantime 
—which may be a very long time—can 
we stand by and permit the next gener- 
ation of consumers to become the victims 
of profit-motive advertising which clearly 
does not have their interests at heart? 

One other implication of Professor 


Marsh’s article merits a word. His ref- - 


erence to a “minority of evaders and 
chiselers” seems to indicate his belief that 
respectable firms will not resort even to 
subtle deception, which often is quite as 
bad in its effect as is downright false- 
hood. As a student of “advertisements” 


not of “advertising,” I find disquieting 
evidences of taint in “ads” of quite re- 
spectable companies. 


When the average man sees “Our new 
6% deferred payment plan” in large white 
letters on every automobile show window, 
what does he interpret this “ad” to mean? 
What does the advertiser intend him to 
think, in spite of inconspicuous half-in- 
terpretative words cleverly printed in 
small type somewhere in the “ad”? \Vhat 
is the real cost of deferred payment 
money ? 

What does this “ad” mean to you? 
“All steel turret top — Bodies”? Is the 
“top” the only thing that is “all-steel,” or 
are the bodies likewise “all-steel,” and not 
wood? If you have one of these, do you 
know? Do your friends know? Mine 
don’t. 


What impression does this convey to 
the average man who is hard up for cash? 
“$100 costs only 8c a day for 10 months.” 
What is intended by the advertiser? Paid 
back, as it must be, in 10 equal instal- 
ments, how much interest wil! the bor- 
rower pay? Does this square with the 
“ad’s” implications? 

These are samples of “respectable” ad- 
vertising, by reputable companies. ‘They 
are not “patent medicine” advertisements. 
They are not isolated cases. They are 
altogether too typical of what the con- 
sumer has to contend with. They may be 
quite as harmful as those of the parasi- 
tical peddlers of noxious medicines and 
lotions. 

Mr. Marsh concludes that schools may 
help purge advertising by “wide dissemi- 
nation of truthful information.” Just so; 
but can this be done without pointing out 
the falsity of certain advertising as a 
means of giving greater objectivity to our 
teaching. When that “6%” advertisement 
first appeared there were no interpreta- 
tive, though almost imperceptible, small 
words accompanying it. It seems clear 
that criticism caused those words to be 
tucked in. More criticism may get them 
printed in legible size type. Still more 
criticism may cause the “ad” to be set up 
so as not to need them, 

These suggestions may not be amiss: 


1. Consumer business education is bigger and 
broader than the criticism of advertising. but it 
should include attention to this vital matter. 

2. Criticisms of advertising should be specific 
and not general, since much of it, if not most of 
it, is relatively honest and above-board. 

3. Recognition should be given to the con- 
tribution which advertising has made to the 
general elevation of our standard of living; to 
the educative features of proper advertising. 

4. The continuing need for advertising in an 
age when new goods and services are being made 
available to the consumer aimost daily should 
be admitted. 


5. Teachers of consumer business education 
should not become “propagandists,” or just 
“antis’” in their teaching. They should teach 
constructively and seek the cooperation of ad- 
vertisers, ad-writers, and publishers of advertising 
in giving this part of their courses for the con- 
sumer, 

6. Teachers of consumer business education 
should preserve the scientific and social attitude 
in their treatment of this subject. They should 
be as well-trained for this field as are teachers 
of the older commercial subjects. They should 
be drafted and trained for this service; not chosen 
merely when they volunteer for it because of 
their zeal for some consumer service, however 
dependable. They should be able to teach from 
the viewpoint that in the end the interests of 
consumers and producers are identical, rather 
than that the interests of these two groups are 
unalterably opposed to each other. 


Let’s be sure that in our zeal for the 
consumer we do _ not jeopardize the 
chances of consumer economic education 
by setting up producer antagonisms which 
will prove an insuperable barrier to prog- 
ress in this field. On the other hand, let’s 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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Business Education of Tomorrow 


by Louis A. Mudge 


Compton Junior College 
Compton, California 


The general day school of the future will not only contain and em- 
phasize, but it will also drill year after year on how to become a 
governmentally, economically, and financially responsible member of 


society. 


That is the only basis on which civilization can survive. 


Most of the courses on the secondary level will be reorganized to pro- 
vide a real utility value. 


|° education for utility at last com- 
ing into its own? There is, as 
yet, no development in our vocabu- 
lary to express the phase of life 
which is predicated on an under- 
standing of, and a participation in 
government, economics, and_busi- 
ness. We have heard something re- 
cently of “‘socio-business,” and have 
read much criticism that all is not 
right in education. To consider past 
tradition, the current situation, and 
to make bona fide constructive sug- 
gestions regarding the future of ed- 
ucation—that is the purpose of this 
presentation. 

It is a commonplace event for the 
individual or group to mentally re- 
view the path of development of any 
human institution, and to reflect 
upon how the path of progress, un- 
seen at the time, could have been 
guided along lines which would have 
led more quickly to the fertile val- 
leys of achievement. In the light of 
what we know at present, it is writ- 


ten unmistakably that, even if the 


trend of general education has not 
been wrong in the recent past, it cer- 
tainly would be a heinous offense 
against civilization to project that 
trend into the future. 

Let’s get down to fundamentals. 
In the history of the human race, life 
was sustained by providing the body 
with food and shelter. As these be- 
came more surely a certainty, civili- 
zation developed, and with it, ul- 
ture. In other words, culture is de- 
pendent on civilization, which is in 
turn dependent on the certainty of 
providing every individual with food 
and shelter. 


What is Wrong? 


The developments of the last five 
years have brought the realization 
that something is wrong. That 
“something” is largely an outmoded 
conception of what education should 
be. That conception fails to recog- 
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nize the industrial age; fails to com- 
prehend the mortal dependence of 
man on his fellows in this age of 
specialization; fails to realize that 
the world in general, and the United 
States in particular, no longer at- 
fords a point so remote that ac- 
quaintance with many phases of 
commerce and government is not 
mandatory. 

Our curricular offerings are 
largely and unforgivably a matter 
of tradition. Formal education used 
to mean culture, and was for the 
few. Present-day schooling is, or 
soon will be, for everyone. The ed- 
ucational institutions of tomorrow, 
from the kindergarten through the 
fourteenth year, will have for the 
backbone of their program of studies 
a comprehensive study of govern- 
ment, economics, and business. 

The opportunity for continued 
formal education in the rapidly 
growing adult education program 
will more than adequately take 
care of those who wish _instruc- 
tion along purely academic lines. It 
has been stated that there are more 
people enrolled in adult education 
courses in the state of California 
than are enrolled in the state’s sec- 
ondary schools. The universities will 
be able, in a greater degree than ever 
before, to provide education for the 
specialist and those others who seek 
higher education. 


What Shall We Teach? 


The purpose of this exposition is 
not arbitrarily to boost “commercial 


The Educational Institutions of Tomorrow 
will have for the Backbone of their Pro- 
gram of Studies a Comprehensive Study of 
and Business. 


Government, Economics, 


form of government. 


education” and malign “academic 
education.” Rather, it is an attempt 
to rationalize the situation and put 
first things first. Granting that we 
cannot teach everything to the pu- 
pil before he leaves the day school 
for other fields of endeavor, let us 
concentrate on that phase of educa- 
tion which will prepare the best 
bases from which to acquire the ne- 
cessities of life, and on which to 
build in the future. 

Our democracy, as such, has gone 
by the board, and we are governed 
by the few very largely for the best 
interests of the few. If we are to 
retain the principles of democratic 
government it is incumbent upon us 
to govern intelligently enough to sus- 
tain the spark of life which is nec- 
essary for the de facto existence of 
There 
seems to be the bare possibility that 
a more comprehensive presentation 
of the problems of government to 
all youth would provide a_ large 
share of the solution necessary. 

Civilization, as opposed to the 
mere existence of human life on our 
local planet, is the outgrowth of the 
development of economic principles 
and laws. Culture, as such, is de- 
pendent upon civilization, and it 
seems logical to conclude that the 
continuation of civilization be pro- 
vided for first, and culture after- 
ward. In the future, if civilization 
is to be maintained at its present, 
or at a higher level, it will be nec- 
essary for tout le monde to have a 
bowing acquaintance with the gen- 
eral economic problems of the day. 
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Economics, as a school subject, has 
been generally in the past one of the 
most dogmatically and uninteresting- 
ly presented subjects in the curricu- 
lum. In the future, economics should 
be the most inspiring and fascinat- 
ing subject in the program of 
studies, fearlessly discussing in an 
unprejudiced manner the problems 
of current importance. It should 
also be the mediating course lying 
between, and correlating studies of 
government and business. 


The vocabulary of the present era 
distinguishes between business, com- 
merce, and industry. But there is 
no term which covers the multiplicity 
of business and commercial usages, 
activities, and knowledges with 
which it is necessary for the normal 
individual to be conversant. 


As a case in point, let us consider 
the average housewife. She votes, 
for one thing, and should be familiar 
with various methods of reasoning 
which will at least be productive of 
an opinion based on deliberation, so 
that she can express herself intelli- 
gently on the ballot. The current, 
haphazard, ‘pin-the-tail-on-the-don- 
key” method of marking ballots is 
to be deplored, and does not produce 
the reflection we should like to see 
in the polished veneer of civilization. 
Our housewife, furthermore, is not 
employed in commerce or industry, 
nor in a business capacity of any 
kind. Yet there is much so-called 
business information and skill which 
she should possess. This young wo- 
man writes letters, makes deposits 
and draws checks, buys utility serv- 
ices, food, clothing, drugs, cosmetics, 
and has much to say in the distribu- 
tion of the family income into insur- 
ance, investments, real estate, 
furniture, and automobiles. Some 
will critically point out that perhaps 
running a household is nowadays 
- considered a business. The obvious 
answer is, “Then let’s educate mana- 
gers for the purpose, and, if it isn’t 
considered a business, let’s educate 
women to do whatever it is in a com- 
petent way.” 

A thorough lack of competence in 
business, economic, and government 
affairs exists, not only with the poor 
innocent housewife, but with her 
husband. According to the records 
and the expressed opinion of the 
public, charges of incompetency and 
lack of comprehension of their busi- 
ness have been laid, like an unwant- 
ed foundling, on the doorstep of the 
bankers, the lawyers, the utility men, 
the politicians, the producers, and 
the manufacturers. If these last 
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named groups are the “cream of the 
crop” of civilization and don’t know 
what it’s all about, what can you ex- 
pect of the rest of the population ? 

If one were possessed of the forti- 
tude, one might lay much of the re- 
sponsibility for_current conditions 
in the lap of education, or, more ac- 
curately, in the collective lap of the 
educative personnel. In order to 
supply the needed balance of con- 
structive criticism, one might sum- 
marize the present and indulge in a 
little educational prognostication re- 
garding the future. 


Today’s School 


The school of today is a monu- 
ment to tradition and culture. It is 
approximately the same institution 
which provided education for the 
very small group who could afford 
the time and money. Education to- 
day, on the other hand, is for every- 
one, and the core-curriculum sub- 
jects should supply that experience 
and information which is needed by 
everyone, i. e., how to supply oneself 
with the necessities of life, and how 
to be a decent, intelligent citizen. 
Because of outside influences, such 
as narrow-minded and domineering 
state universities, the secondary 
school curriculum remains funda- 
mentally unchanged. 

The real reason, however, for the 
failure of education to set the ex- 
ample and to lead the way, rather 
than to follow at the heels of a will- 
ling but unguided commercial world, 
is the lack of responsibility in the 
people engaged in education. What- 
ever that responsibility is, they gen- 
erally do not have it, or they would 
be the acknowledged leaders of our 
civilization—which they are not. 
Perhaps that is the reason why gen- 
eral education is still based on 4 
study of: history, which is interest- 
ing and somewhat instructive, but 
will never come again; foreign lan- 
guages, which are rarely used until 
enough money is earned for travel; 
and mathematics, which will not be 
used at all or will be necessary only 
to start a chain letter. 


The School of Tomorrow 


So here’s a tip for the future for 
teachers of business subjects and 
friends teaching “econ” and “poly- 
sci.” The general day school of the 
future will not only contain and em- 
phasize, but it will also drill year af- 
ter year on how to become a govern- 
mentally, economically, and _finan- 
cially responsible member of society. 
That is the only basis on which 
civilization can survive. Most of the 
courses on the secondary level will 


be reorganized to provide a real 
utility value. For example, history 
will become a study of economic his- 
tory rather than a superficial diary 
of martial events; mathematics will 
resolve itself into a study of the 
arithmetical phases of business and 
finance ; geography will be presented 
from the economic point-of-view; 
and foreign languages won’t be of- 
fered at all. 

Nearly everyone will learn how to 
typewrite and to use some variety of 
speedwriting. By force of public 
opinion, all will probably become 
conversant with the principles, infor- 
mation, activities, skills, and trends 
which will make it possible for a 
person to become financially self- 
dependent, socially and civilly re- 
sponsible, intellectually inquisitive, 
and endowed with personal and pro- 
fessional integrity. These outcomes 
will be better achieved by a study of 
subject matter which can be moti- 
vated by contemporary problems and 
interests, than by studies of basic 
principles in comparatively unrelated 
fields. Don’t forget that provision 
for the study of special fields or 
purely cultural subjects will be made 
as recommended in a previous para- 
graph. 

But something further is yet to be 
done. School administrators are 
just as mortal as the next man and 
consequently have the same failings 
(don’t tell them that in so many 
words). They usually favor those 
things with which they are ac- 
quainted and abhor those things they 


don’t know anything about. They 
favor academic education because 
they are academically educated, and 
many tolerate “commercial depart- 
ments” only as a depository for some 
of the less “gifted” pupils. 

Your job, commercial teacher, is 
to organize your work along bigger 
and better lines and then walk in and 
“sell” the idea to your administrator. 
The responsibility is yours. It 
doesn’t matter how you carry this 
“Message to Garcia,” just so that 
you carry it. Remember that there 
are others who are trying desperately 
to get other and less worthy pro- 
grams across. Now is your big 
chance, born of a desperate need. 
The challenge is yours, teacher. Are 
you really worthy of your responsi- 
bility ? 
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Secretarial 


Practice 


at the Packard School 


by Edgar C. Wikdall 


Manager, Secretarial Practice Department, 
The Packard School, New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Remarks: This article concludes one which appeared in the 


previous issue of this Journal. 


In that issue Mr. Wikdall dis- 


cussed the objectives and procedure of the secretarial practice course. 
Then he explained the methods of handling incoming mail matter, 
dictation, and transcription. 


Supervision 


\W HEN a student has fairly well 
covered the basic requirements 
in this department and understands 
thoroughly the system employed in 
determining grades in transcripts, 
and the method of diagnosing these 
weaknesses in students and _ their 
work, she is called upon to demon- 
strate any latent executive traits and 
characteristics that may be inherent 
in her when she is requested to as- 
sume the roll and perform the duties 
of Acting Secretary, and to assist 
the teacher in supervising the work 
of the department. A careful record 
is kept of her ability to assume ex- 
ecutive responsibilities. She is rated 
in such qualities as: honesty, loyalty, 
resourcefulness, initiative, power of 
growth, ability to get along with 
people, concentration, dictating abil- 
ity, accuracy, and mastery of detail 
work. Her honesty and loyalty, in 
particular, are carefully watched to 
see that she is not influenced by fel- 
low students to grade papers incor- 
rectly, or to submit anything but ac- 
curate and true reports to her em- 
ployer, the teacher. By supplemen- 
tary reading and study of the duties 
of an office manager, in executive 
supervision technique, administra- 
tion, and of the work of the head 
of a centralized transcription de- 
partment, she is in a position to su- 
pervise and check the progress and 
ability of other students, with in- 
telligence and proper application. 
Every opportunity is afforded the 
Acting Secretary of applying super- 
visory technique and acquiring this 
valuable experience. When students 
have this power of authority to su- 
pervise the work of others, many 
interesting reactions become ap- 
parent and their eagerness to please 
is quite evident. It might be said 
in passing that no Acting Secretary 
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supervises the work of more than 
fifteen students at any one time. This 
limitation in size of class, and the 
assistance given by the Acting Se- 
cretary, allows the teacher time for 
general administration, individual 
attention and counsel. 


Duties of Acting Secretary 


When the department is large she 
assists in dictating matter for tran- 
scription. The office manual she has 
studied includes instruction on “How 
to Dictate” and “Supervision.” She 
instructs students in the technique 
of transcription and performance of 
duties, and acts as a clearing house 
for questions submitted _ relating 
thereto. As transcripts are  sub- 
mitted she checks them over very 
carefully, making notations on the 
carbon copy of any errors, or cor- 
rections to be made, thus giving the 
student every opportunity of putting 
the original in mailable condition if 
possible. She summarizes all errors 
or defects on the carbon copy, 
through which notations the student 
learns whether she must correct or 
rewrite. This summary is also re- 
corded on the Daily Transcript Re- 
port. On the Acting Secretary’s 
Daily Analyses of Transcription Er- 
rors and Defects she classifies under 
kind, the errors and defects made 
by the student in each transcript. 
When the correcting and grading of 
all transcripts submitted have been 
finished, she records on the back of 
each student’s Daily Transcript Rec- 
ord a summary and diagnosis of 
transcription errors and defects 
made that day. This report then 


goes back to the student who records 
this information on her Cumulative 
Analyses of Transcription Errors 
and Defects. From this analysis the 
student knows what to do in the 
way of remedial work. The Acting 


Secretary then proceeds to complete 
her Daily Transcript Report and 
Daily Analyses of Transcription 
Errors and Defects. When ready 
she submits them and the approved 
and rewritten originals of transcripts 
to the manager with a verbal report 
of the outcome of the day’s tran- 
scription. At certain intervals class 
averages in mailability, accuracy, 
and speed in transcription are asked 
for so as to gauge the intelligence 
level and degree of skill mastery of 
the class. From the various reports 
submitted, the teacher enters the 
grades on his Work Progress Chart 
which is a cumulative record of the 
progress of each student. 


Remedial Work 


From the mimeographed “Instruc- 
tions on Remedial Work” given each 
student she learns how to overcome 
her weaknesses. These instructions 
cover remedial work in shorthand, 
typewriting, English, correspondence, 
and in wrong habits or application. 
When the student persists in making 
errors of like kind she is assigned 
remedial work to be prepared out- 
side of school hours, either in school 
or at home, and this applies not only 
to errors in transcription but in 
other secretarial duties as well. If 
this remedial work does not remedy 
the cause, personal attention or addi- 
tional class room instruction is given 
the student by the teacher or depart- 
ment concerned. Obviously, rauch 
good is accomplished by this plan 
but if a student needs considerable 
time to overcome this difficulty she 
must, necessarily, remain in the de- 
partment longer than is customary 
and until she has reached a grade 
that qualifies her for graduation. 


Incentives 


On the blackboard we have paint- 
ed a large chart showing the prog- 
ress each student and the class as a 
whole is making. This covers a 
period of two weeks. The student 
checks her Daily Transcript Record 
with this chart to see that they tally. 
This chart serves the purpose of 
showing the progress each student 
is making, and arouses in her a 
competitive spirit which stimulates 
better work. It is not unusual for 
perfect scores to appear. Special 
privileges are allowed students who 
make perfect scores. Some of these 
special privileges are: permission to 
leave early if all other work is com- 
pleted (similar to time off for over- 
time work, or perfect attendance, in 
an office) extension in lunch hour, 
the elimination of certain routine 
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duties, etc. Needless to say students 
will strive for this honor. 


Handling Outgoing Mail Matter 


Many of the duties involving the 
handling of outgoing mail find their 
origin in mail matter that has been 
received, as well as from other 
sources, and cover a wide range of 
problems. Miscellaneous matters 
like contracts and other legal or busi- 
ness papers, bills and invoices, state- 
ments, reports, notices, etc., of a 
business or personal nature, are 
handled and call for intelligent inter- 
pretation and application, requiring 


the writing of letters, or filling in 
of forms, and miscellaneous matters. 
These duties require careful study, 
checking, research, consultations and 
the gathering of data, and test the 
student’s ability to assume executive 
responsibility. They call for initia- 
tive, originality, and good judgment, 
and also give the student the oppor- 
tunity of using the mimeograph, dic- 
tating machine, calculator, billing, 
and other business machines. Cor- 


respondence in all its ramifications 
is applied; the value of time and 
motion study is considered ; the tech- 
niques of handling outgoing mail 
matter are shown; postal laws and 
regulations studied; transportation 
facilities investigated and studied; 
advertising mediums scrutinized ; in 
fact so many angles of business mat- 
ters and procedures are taken up that 
space will not permit mentioning 
them here. 


Secretarial Practice Department 
acting Secretary's Daily Transcript Report 


Acti secretary" Day Date ait Chapter Ad sg 
Mailability accuracy Speed 
Record is filled out by both acting 36] | 
secretary and student when tran- ANZ per 989 
scription has been completed. Slased 17 
When all transcripts are mailable Wt IG2 25 
this slip is attached to all of stu- Vi: 
dents transcripts and given to the 
teacher together with the Acting VL MALL 
Secretary's Daily Transcript Report. Lea 
The Acting Secretary’s Daily Tran- cos [st 
script Report is the accumulative AnecLe- = 
form used by the acting secretary her 
in recording mailability defects, ac- 
curacy errors, and speed rate. 


STUDENT 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE DEPARTMENT 


DAILY TRANSCRIPT RECORD 


Note: Read ‘‘Instructions to the Acting Secretary.” 


MAILABILITY 
(By Acting Secretary) 

Deduct defects as follows: 
No. Class Points 
ees A ( 5 points each) 
B ( 1 point each) 
C point each) 
Total Defect Points 
Scoring procedure—Deduct 
total defect points from to- 
tal words transcribed, and 


divide remainder by total 
words dictated. Result: 


MAILABILITY GRADE 
(Expressed Decimally) 


ACCURACY 
(By Acting Secretary) 
Deduct errors as follows: 

No. Class Points 
ae A ( 5 points each) 
B ( 1 point each) 
C point each) 

Total Error Points 


Scoring procedure—Deduct 
total error points from to- 
tal words transcribed, and 
divide remainder by total 
words dictated. Result: 
ACCURACY GRADE 


(Expressed Decimally) 


SPEED 
(By Student: Checked by Acting 
Secretary) 
Started (Hour & Minute) 
Finished (Hour & Minute) 
Gross Time (In Minutes) 
*Time Allowance........ 
+Other Allowances....... 
Total Allowance (In Minutes) 
Net Time (In Minutes) 
Scoring procedure — Total 
words in completed tran- 
divided by 
net time, equals: 
SPEED 


(Words per Minute) 


*Read “Instructions for The Correcting and Grading of Transcripts,’’ for permissible allowances in the reading of notes and in 


preparation, etc. 


+Time out for luncheon, classes, fire-drills, office calls, tests, rest-room visits, etc., exclusive of time allowance. Must be checked 


by teacher. 


Corrected and Graded 
Acting Secretary 
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Other Duties 
Some of the other duties taught 
are as follows: representing and as- 
sisting the employer on the outside, 
as at meetings, conferences, conven- 
tions, and banquets; making inves- 
tigations and reports; entertaining 


out-of-town callers (customers, 
friends, relatives), which involve a 
knowledge of social and_ business 


employer of the business studied. 
These include news items of gen- 
eral business or personal interest 
to the employer, such as court de- 
cisions, political situations, obituary 
notices, and even hobbies of the em- 
ployer. If she overhears matters 
in the train when she comes to school 
in the morning, that are of interest, 
she is requested to make verbal re- 


etiquette, good manners, dress, ports. 
TRANSCRIPT RECORD 
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Blackboard Chart to show the Progress being made by each Student and by the Class 


points of interest for the visitor in 
New York, what shows are playing 
and their kind, good places to eat, 
hotels and their location and accom- 
modations, transportation facilities 
or how to get about town; piers and 
their location; train, boat, bus and 
air schedules, etc.; contacts with the 
printer, publisher or bookbinder ; 
available reference sources, libraries, 
business organizations, etc. 

Other work projects involve a 
daily analysis of current events, 
especially news of a financial and 
investment nature, including stock 
market reports, financial and invest- 
ment editorials, financial advertise- 
ments, statements, legal proceedings, 
business records and the like, using 
“The New York Times” and “The 
New York Herald Tribune” as 
sources and requiring the student to 
examine carefully each morning the 
business section of either of these 
two newspapers, particularly as they 
apply to the kind of business studied 
each day. She is encouraged to 
bring in clippings from these or 
other publications, such as magazines 
and trade journals, especially news 
items of particular interest to the 
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When the student is nearly ready 
to graduate, she acts as confidential 
secretary to the manager of the de- 
partment, who, besides teaching and 
supervising, performs other duties 
connected with the school. These 
involve the purchasing of school 
supplies, and the handling and mak- 
ing of various forms, the writing of 
letters, filing, keeping records, meet- 
ing people, telephoning, follow-up, 
making appointments, filing and stor- 
age of supply catalogs and other 
source material, the making of 
mimeographed stencils and copies, 
printing and publishing, conducting 
research work, manuscript work, 
preparation of reports, and other, 
duties of a business, social or con- 
fidential nature. This work in par- 
ticular tests the caliber of the stu- 
dent. 


Lectures and Demonstrations 

There are, of course, a_ great 
variety of tasks that a secretary 
must perform which are difficult 
to include in a work-project plan of 
this kind. These tasks (including 
desirable traits) are given through 
supplementary reading and through 
lectures given daily. For desirable 


traits we use various Secretarial! 
texts and the books, ‘‘She Strives to 
Conquer,” by Maule, published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, and 
“Manners in Business,” by MacGib- 
bon, published by The Macmillan 
Company. These books are splendid 
texts for work of this kind, and 
books that every prospective secre- 
tary should read. 

The lectures cover miscellaneous 
matters too numerous to mention. 
Many of them are inspirational in 
character and others cover experi- 
ences of the writer and those of 
many of our graduates. Some of 
these lectures cover such things as: 
the importance of health, body 
cleanliness, you and the boss, the 
love motif, the woman’s sphere, 
working late at night, the impor- 
tance of proper environment, chang- 
ing positions, and the like. 


Follow-Up and Help After 
Placement 

This department was organized in 
1929 in reply to incessant calls from 
employers for this kind of training. 
Prior to that, for several years, we 
tried to conduct it wholly on the lec- 
ture case plan but found it imprac- 
tical. The reason for this was lack 
of interest shown by students in the 
finishing shorthand department who 
were more interested in passing the 
shorthand test and getting a job 
than they were in listening to a lec- 
ture on secretarial duties and traits. 

Since its inception on a full-time 
basis, hundreds of students have 
gone through this department and 
we have been very much interested 
in their reaction on the job. Letters 
of inquiry are sent to every graduate 
of this department a year after she 
has graduated, and after she has 
been working for some time, asking 
her reaction to the work of this de- 
partment. From the many replies 
received, and through personal con- 
sultations with graduates who have 
visited the school, while on the job, 
it is safe to say that not one single 
unfavorable reaction or criticism has 
been received as to the conduct of 
the department, its methods, or sub- 
ject matter covered. On the con- 
trary, graduates commend highly this 
finishing work and express a wish 
that stenographic students also 
could benefit from this experience. 
We believe we are on the right track. 
We have great prospects in view for 
this department, and when times get 
better and we can offer more of 
this work to our students, we believe 
that we shall have fulfilled a long 
felt desire to satisfy business men 
who constantly demand Packard 
trained secretaries. 
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HERE is a well-known story which is 
apropos to the question under discus- 
sion, a story of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Upon his return from a hunting trip he 
heard the dismal wailing of a hound. 
Alarmed at the apparent suffering of the 
cog, he approached and could see only a 
hound sitting on its haunches howling 
pitifully. Mr. Roosevelt, concerned, asked 
a bystander what the trouble was. With- 
out a change of expression the man an- 
swered, “That hound is setting on a cockle 
burr and just won't get off.” 

The preblem of the low I. Q. is not new. 
The possible solutions are not new. ‘Lhe 
forthcoming exposition is not the result 
of any sudden revelation upon the subject. 
It is an honest attempt to get off the 
“burr” in as intelligent and scientific a 
manner as is possible under the conditions. 

There has never been in the history of 
the United States so much discussion or 
legislation which directly affects the status 
of the commercial student, especially in 
the high school. 

The passing of the N. R. A. and its re- 
sultant codes did not open up the many 
fields of employment once enjoyed by 
commercially trained young men and 
women. 

The so-called “depression” has inoppor- 
tunely placed upon the school a problem 
which it has hithertofore never experi- 
enced, and which, financially at least, it 
is not prepared to handle. 


The Probl 


by William M. Polishook 


Dedham High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


A. Q., achievement quotient, which results 
from a low I. Q., indifference, laziness, or 
lack of purpose. To discuss this problem 
from the standpoint of the technical I. Q. 
would only take us into one side of the 
problem of the poor commercial student. 

It is not always the I. Q. which explains 
the poor commercial student. A recent 
study’ made in an attempt to see “what 
part the I. Q. plays in determining suc- 
cess in typewriting,” found that “51% of 
the 224 students tested ranked higher in 
general knowledge of typewriting than in 
the I. Q. test; that there is little or no 
correlation between I. Q. and typing abil- 
ity; and that according to ranks, the stu- 
dent who ranked /Jst in speed ranked 21st 
in I, Q., 2nd in speed—23rd in I. Q., 3rd 
in speed—17th in I. Q.,” etc. 

This evidence is not conclusive. It is 
“g indication as to the fallibility of the 


The Drop-Out 


There is another factor deeply involved 
in this low I. Q. problem, namely, the so- 
called “drop-out” who is now being forced 


In most cases economy forces the burden of this group upon the 
commercial department. It will be a test of the ability of the educators 
who direct the learning process of those who will, in the main, take 
up the reins of business in the future. This problem is vital because 
these misfits when graduated will seek positions in business as rep- 
resentatives of the commercial department. Credit or discredit is 
the choice of the directors of commercial education, Credit can be 
the result of thought and planning; discredit, of neglect in planning. 


Under the laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, large numbers of 
boys and girls sought, and sometimes 
found, employment at the age of 14. To- 
day, it is almost impossible for a 14-year 
old to get employment. This large num- 
ber of young people will be forced to re- 
main in school until they are at least 16 
years of age, and more likely until 18 
years of age. 

There is a direct challenge to the teach- 
ing profession in the problem of the low 
I. Q. That the commercial department 
of most schools will be asked to bear the 
brunt of this challenge is evident. The 
commercial department has of necessity 
been the haven for those who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t do college preparatory work. 
Many schools have no other department, 
trade or technical, for this group. 


1.Q. or A.Q. 

The term low I.Q. is often a confused 
one. Its technical use would limit it to 
those individuals who are, according to 
I. Q. standards, mentally below par. How- 
ever, and this statement may be contro- 
versial, what we consider in everyday dis- 
cussion as a low I. Q. is probably a low 
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to remain in school, much against his 
wishes. 

The drop-out, it was commonly thought, 
was the result of economic pressure. The 
success of the junior and six-year high 
school in reducing mortality tends to deny 
the potency of this contention. Social 
pressure is perhaps more nearly correct. 
Boys want that freedom from parental 
restraint that employment usually gives 
them. They want financial independence; 
they want better clothes; they want to 
impress their girl friends; they want many 
of the things which their more fortunate 
friends have. 

Dame Fashion masters the girls. They 
want better and more costly clothing. 
They want silk, or near silk, not cotton. 
They want an innumerable number of hats 
with shoes to match. This independence 
is usually achieved by employment. 

This large group, forced to remain in 
school, places an additional burden upon 
education, 

The problem of this group, as well as 


1A study of Senior and Graduate Students of 
St. Louis Public Schools—L. Gilbert Dake, 
June, 1934. (F. G. Nichols, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge.) Page 34. 


em of the Low lI. 


the lower strata of the I. Q., must be 
intelligently dealt with in an attempt to 
make school work profitable and pleasant. 


The Low I.Q. in the Commercial 
Department 


It can be seen that a treatment oi the 
technical I. Q. would not be getting at 
the problem which is commonly labele:! as 
low I. Q. In this discussion of the low 
I. Q., it will be considered in its more 
practical sense—in the light of the class- 
room teacher, and not of the psychia:rist 
or mental hygienist. 

It is too bad that this low I. Q. chal- 
lenge is hurled at the commercial depart- 
ment. Some school systems more finan- 
cially able have created special depart- 
ments for this group.” In most cases 
economy forces this burden upon the com- 
mercial department. It will be a test of 
the ability of the educators who direct 
the learning process of those who will, 
in the main, take up the reins of business 
in the future. This problem is vital be- 
cause these misfits when graduated will 
seek positions in business as representa- 
tives of the commercial department. Credit 
or discredit is the choice of the directors 
of commercial education. Credit can be 
the result of a little thought and plan- 
ning; discredit, of neglect in planning. 


Guiding Principles 


At the outset, several principles can be 
set up as guides in an attempt to solve 
this problem. 

1. The technical low I.Q. student can 
learn, but not at the same speed as 
the more fortunate individuals. 

2. What he learns must necessarily 
be simple, routine, and not thought- 
ful or thought provoking. 

3. The lazy and disinterested might be 
awakened by a taste of success 
which is lacking under the usual 
plan of teaching, even at the ex- 
pense of the standards. 

4. The so-called drop-out, reconciled 
to the inevitable, will show interest 
if a satisfactory program were pre- 
sented to him. 

Psychologically these principles are 
sound, Pedagogically we start on a work- 
ing basis. 


A New Pedagogy 


At the start, it is imperative that the 
teacher rid himself of the idea that old 
standards must be upheld. The teacher 
must set up new standards for these 
people. The teacher must begin to teach 
children and not subjects. Difficult as it 
may be, the teacher must adapt his work 
to his class. The day, in the early years 
of high school and junior high school at 
least, when a standard set up calling for 
certain units of instruction in a certain 
time, is passing. The number of units 
of work for the low I.Q. should be de- 
creased. The nature of the unit of in- 
struction should be different. The time 
element should be extended; and a new 
standard set up. This is a break down 


2 Civic Department—Brookline High School. 
(Please turn to page 18) 
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Lesson Plans Salesmanship 


by Barnet Edward Shear 


Chairman, Commercial Department, 
Thomas FitzSimons Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Shear presents a series of four lesson plans based on Chapter 
XIII of “Store Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith and Robinson. 


Closing and Suggesting 
Lesson Plan for Lesson | 


Topic: Closing the Sale 
Lesson Aim: To-learn when to start 
closing the sale. 


Preparation. 


1. Salesmanship can be compared to a 
building operation. The good _ builder 
plans, organizes, and builds from the 
eround up. How can the good salesman 
do likewise? (Discussion bringing in the 
details of the following outline. The 
teacher lists these on the blackboard) : 

(1). That the customer’s interest has 
been aroused and her desire cre- 
ated. 

(2). That the customer sees a rela- 
tionship between the merchandise 
and her needs. 

(3). That her objections have been 
met and overcome. 


(4). That her mind is in a state of 
approval. 
2. What further step would you suggest 
for the good salesman? (To close the 
sale.) 


Presentation. 


The teacher will write the following on 
the blackboard: 


Problem: “How may the salesperson 
know when to start closing the sale?” 


|. How did the salesperson start closing 
the sale, the last time you purchased 
something costing more than $5.00? 

. Has anybody in this class ever had ex- 
perience with a_ salesperson. using 
“tricks” to force you to buy? How? 
(High-pressure salesmanship — or 
“clever” selling has no place in pres- 
ent-day selling.) 

. How would you answer a salesperson 
if he said to you, “You wouldn't like 
to look at some of these imported ties 
or dresses we just received, would 
you?” 

. Naturally, your answer would be, 
“That's right, I wouldn't.” 

. How would you ask the same ques- 
tion? (Many salespeople, through 
carelessness, constantly make their 
work more difficult by such negative 
statements. ) 


Demonstration 


. Let us dramatize the selling of a pair 
of shoes to a customer. Notice the 
“natural closing” of the sale. (Teacher 
writes “Natural Close” on the black- 
board.) 
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“You may come to the front of the 
classroom and act as the customer, 
Mary Jones.” 

“You may be the salesperson, John 
Smith. The rest of the class will 


please list in your notebooks 5 points 
which you like about the sale.” (The 
teacher may supply each student with 
a copy of the textbook, “Store Sales- 
manship,” by Brisco, Griffith and Rob- 
inson, and ask them to turn to page 


Salesperson: First of all, Miss Jones, you 
like shoes that feel comfortable on your 
feet—that are a pleasure to walk in. 

Customer: Yes, comfort certainly is im- 
portant. 

Salesperson: Moreover, you want shoes 
that look well, that are in style. 

Customer: Yes, appearances do count. 

Salesperson: And in addition, you insist on 
quality. Your shoes must give you the 
service and satisfaction that you expect. 

Customer: Yes, I insist on shoes that will 
keep their shape. 

Salesperson: That's why you need these 
shoes. They fit you perfectly, they are 
beautiful on your feet, and you know the 
brand is a guarantee of sound quality. 

Customer: Yes, I think I'd better take 
them. 


. What good points did you list about 


the sale? (Discussion about the good 
points, which the teacher lists under 
“Natural Closing” already written on 
the blackboard.) 


Natural Closing 


(1). Lead the customer to make a 
number of small favorable deci- 
sions. 

(2). Base these small decisions on ob- 
vious facts. 

(3). State the questions or selling 
points so that they naturally lead 
to an affirmative and favorable 
answer. 

(4). Progress from the general to the 
more specific points. 


. These discussions have now led us to 


the first steps of when to start closing. 
There is no set time to close the sale. 
In selling, the salesperson should have 
several points at which to close the 
sale. 


. What must the salesperson be careful 


not to do? (A “talkative” salesperson 
may allow so many of the opportuni- 
ties to close the sale to pass, that the 
customer may decide against the pur- 
chase. ) 


. How may a customer show his desire 


to close the sale? (Teacher lists on 
the blackboard the following :) 
(1). The customer’s expression 

a. Facial expressions 

b. Accepting look in the eye 

ec. Smile of approval 

d. Expression of interest 


(2). The customer’s actions 
a. Movement toward article 
b. Feeling the merchandise 
ce. Trying it on 
d. Demonstrating it in use 
(3). The customer's words 


a. Agreement with salesperson’s sell- 
Ing points. 


b. When the customer suggests an 
article in actual use. 


Application. 


1. What are the points we have discussed 
under the “Natural Closing” of a sale? 
(Teacher reviews outline from the 
blackboard, the students copy outline 
into their notebooks. ) 


. How may a customer show his desire 
to buy the merchandise? (Review of the 
outline and the students copy outline 
into their notebooks.) 


. Homework Assignments for Pupils 
with Individual Differences 


(1). For students trying only for a 
Passing Grade: 
Read pages 284 to 289, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith, 
Robinson. 


(2). For students trying for a grade 
of Good or better: 
Read pages 284 to 289, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith, 
Robinson. Write 3 objective 
(multiple-choice) questions on 
your reading. Collect and paste 
pictures into your notebook, show- 
ing “How to start closing a sale.” 


(3). For students trying for a grade of 
Excellent : 
Read pages 284 to 295, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith, 
Robinson. Collect and paste pic- 
tures in your notebook, showing, 
“How to start closing a sale.” 
Write a composition — entitled, 
“Closing the Sale.” Illustrate your 
composition with pictures, draw- 
ings, or cartoons. 


Closing and Suggesting 
Lesson Plan for Lesson 2 


Topic: Closing the Sale 
Lesson Aim: To study the various 
methods of Closing the Sale. 


Preparation. 


1, What are some indications that the 
customer is ready to close the sale? (The 
customer’s expressions, actions, or words.) 

2. How may the salesperson help to 
make the close of the sale easy? (Class 
discussion, pupils’ activity. A student may 
be appointed as secretary to list the fol- 
lowing suggestions on the blackboard :) 


Making the Close Easy 


. Cease showing new merchandise. 
. Remove the merchandise the cus- 
tomer has not shown an interest in, 
. Repeat the demonstration in more 
detail. 
(4). Solicit the opinions of others. 
Presentation. 
The teacher will write the following on 
the blackboard: 
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Problem: “How may I, as a salesperson, 


1. 


3. 


actually help to Close the Sale?” 
It is seldom necessary for the salesper- 
son actually to close the sale. Why? 
(Most sales come to a natural close, 
the customer taking the step necessary 
to make her own decision.) 
What customers should the salesperson 
assist to close the sale? (Undecided 
customers.) How? (Discussion.) Let 
us write these methods. Under what 
heading? 


How to Assist the Undecided Custo- 

mers (Close the Sale) 

(49. The direct question requires a 

“no” or “yes” answer. Examples: 
“Shall I wrap this shirt up, for you?” 
“Do you wish to take this?’ 

(2). Presenting alternatives. Ask a 
question with two possible an- 
swers. Examples: 

“Do you wish this violet dress or do 
you prefer the blue?’ 

“Shall I charge this, or do you wish 
to pay cash?’ 

“Shall we deliver this, or do you wish 
to take it with you? 


. Suggesting a decision. Ask a 
question or make a statement, Ex- 
amples: 

“Do you think two will be enough ?’ 

‘Do you wish these charged?’ 

“How many do you wish?” 
Assuming a decision. Make out 
a sales check or wrap the pack- 
age. Examples: 

“I’m sure you will like this hat.” 

“T think you have made a_ wise selec- 
tion in choosing this hat.” 
5). Using testimonials. Need not be 
used frequently. Examples: 
“Merchandise is recommended by 
‘So and So’. 
“Styles are by Madame 
a famous French couturiere.” 


. How can a salesperson insure satisfac- 


tion among his customers? (The 
teacher will write on the blackboard the 
following :) 


Satisfying Customers 


(1). Sell right merchandise 
(2). Giving good service 
(3). Showing appreciation for the cus- 
tomer’s business. How? 
“Thank you” 
ee! hope you will call again” 
“I’m sure you will be pleased with 
this article” 
d. “I think you, have made very 
good choice.” 


Application. Demonstration—Review 


. Demonstration by various pupils before 


the class. Sell the school’s magazine, 
handbook, textbooks, and notebooks. 
Arrange the front of the classroom as 
a School Store. 


. Permit one group of students to drama- 


tize “Making the Close Easy,” and an- 
other group to present the use of the 
various methods, “To Assist the Unde- 
cided Customers.” (The teacher should 
realize that in this lesson we are par- 
ticularly interested only in the actual 
closing of the sale. 

Let us copy the three outlines of the 
solution to our problem: “How may I, 
as a salesperson, actually help to close 
the sale?” 


. Homework Assignments for Pupils 


with Individual Differences 

(1). For students trying only for a 
Passing Grade: 
Read pages 289 to 296, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith, 
Robinson. 


(2). For students trying for a grade of 

Good or better: 

Read pages 289 to 296, in “Store 

Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith, 

Robinson. In your notebook you 

may do the following: 

a. Write 3 objective (multiple- 
choice) questions on your read- 
ing. 

. Paste pictures showing “The 
Actual Closing of Sales.” Write 
a descriptive sentence under 
each picture. 
. For students trying for a grade 
of Excellent: 
Read pages 289 to 295, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith, 


Robinson. In your notebook you 
may do the following: 


a. Paste pictures from old maga- 
zines and newspapers illustrat- 
ing this problem. Write a de- 
scriptive sentence under each 
picture. 


. Write a composition on “Clos- 
ing the Sale.” 

. You may write a play describ- 
ing or dramatizing a “Success- 
ful Sale.” 

. You may do anything you de- 
sire, related to this topic, for 
extra-credit. 

(To be continued) 
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Where Do Our Words Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 
parts in many lands and many civilizations. They may record ancient 
superstitions. They may be monuments to customs dating back to 
classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
to-day may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 


They may have been used by an 


Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. Thousands of our words 
are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Neighbor 


Once Meant a Near-by 
Farmer 


In Anglo-Saxon, neah meant 
“nigh,’’ ‘‘near,’’ and gebur 
meant ‘‘dweller,’’  ‘‘farmer.”’ 
These two words were combined 
into neahgebur meaning literally 
“‘a near-by farmer.’’ From this 
same source came our own word 
neighbor, with a meaning 
broadened enough to signify 
even nations in the modern 
world. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


A newspaper writer recommends the 
practice of looking up immediately any 
word about which any question of spelling, 
pronunciation, origin, or meaning arises, 
and marking in the dictionary the word so 
looked up. Then when one forgets the 
spelling, he says, he will know that he has 
looked it up before and be ashamed of 
himself! He reports that in his own dic- 
tionary there are five marks before the 
word seize. 


What are your ‘“‘spelling problems’’? 
Lists submitted by a group of high-school 
students who were asked to select words 
needed for use in writing which presented 
difficulty in spelling included the following: 
aborigines, alliteration, alienated, bourgeois, 
buoyantly, convalescence, dyspepsia, gazet- 
teer, saccharine, spasmodically, unprece- 
dented and vertices. In such difficulties, of 
course, the dictionary is always ready with 
first aid. 
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Commercial Education Germany 


Commercial education in Germany 
niay be obtained through three types 
of public or state-aided schools and 
the private business school, as well 
as through a great ‘“volk”” movement 
called the “Arbeitsfront” (Labor 
front). 

The private schools are similar to 
the so-called business schools here in 
the United States. In Germany they 
are operated for profit by compe- 
tently prepared individuals, usually 
licensed by the authorities of the city 
in which they are conducted. The 
heads and teachers of these schools 
are frequently graduates of univer- 
sities, colleges of commerce, or teach- 
ers’ training schools; they hold the 
doctorate or diploma as a merchant 
(Diplom Kaufman issued by the uni- 
versities), and in some cases they 
may have taken the state teachers’ 
examination. Many people of the 
middle class send their children to 
these schools to prepare them for 
positions in their own small business 
establishments. The curriculum con- 
sists of the usual shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping courses and 
also German literature, foreign lan- 
guages, and possibly geography. 

The three types of public schools 
are (1) the Stadtisches Handels, or 
Kaufmanschule; (2) the Stadtisches 
Hohere Handelsschule which corre- 
sponds in large measure to our sec- 
ondary school; (these are both city- 
supported schools) and (3) the Han- 
dels Hochschule, or university, which 
comes under the supervision of and 
is operated by the Reich itself. All 
public education is a state matter in 
Germany, subject to and controlled 
by the Kulturministerium, with head- 
quarters in Berlin and offices located 
in each state or economic section of 
the country. 

The instructors in these schools 
are usually well trained; they are 
graduates of either state teachers’ 
colleges or the university, and prior 
to their appointments as teachers 
they take and must pass the state 
teachers’ examination. 


Curricular Offerings 


The curriculum of these schools 
will be treated as follows: (1) the 
Hohere Handelsschule; (2) the 
Handelsschule; (3) the ‘“Arbeits- 
front,” and (4) the Handels Hoch- 
schule. 
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by Louis Bader, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Marketing 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


In the Hohereschule the curricu- 
lum is not unlike what one finds in 
the commercial division of the Amer- 
ican secondary schools, but it is 
graded to meet the requirements of 
those pupils who may enter at the 
age of ten for a six-year course and 
who, consequently, must. still take 
some of the work of the elementary 
or “volk’ school. These schools 
give a regular four year course, al- 
though they have a fifth vear called 
a “Vorklasse” (preliminary year). 
The latter is for those pupils who 
come to them at the age of 12 or 13 
years after seven or eight vears in 
the “Volkschule” but are not consid- 
ered as being completely prepared 
for the Hohereschule course, al- 
though they are promising students 
and have been especially selected for 
the advanced work. 

The regular four years of the 
Hohere Handelsschule’ cover the fol- 
lowing courses set up with weekly 
time allotments : 

It will be seen from the above 


need in business than is the case with 
us. In fact it would be difficult to 
say what in their curriculum is not of 
direct use value to the young people 
planning to enter business. 


Apprenticeship 


The interesting schools 
would seem to be the Handels, Kauf- 
mans or Berufs Schule (continua- 
tion schools), which have come into 
existence to provide further educa- 
tion for those who leave school about 
the age of fourteen to become appren- 
tices (called) appropriately Lehr- 
linge). The counterpart for adult 
education is the educational work of 
the ‘“Arbeitsfront.” These schools 
appear to have come into existence 
because most children in Germany 
attend the Volksschule, which corre- 
sponds to our elementary school, for 
eight vears beginning at the age of 
six years. At the age of fourteen 
years they leave the Volksschule to 
become apprenticed either in the 
commercial or manufacturing fields. 


The “Mittelstufe” (or two middle years) 


Religion One hour weekly each year 

German Three hours the first and two hours weekly second 

History with economic history One hour weekly first year and two hours weekly the second year 
Civics One hour weekly each year 


Economic geography Two hours weekly first year and one hour weekly the second year 

Foreign languages Seven hours weekly each year 

Business organization and writing Four hours the first year and five hours weekly the second year 

Business arithmetic Three hours weekly the first year and two hours weekly the 
second year 


3ookkeeping Three hours weekly each year 

Mathematics ; Two hours weekly each year 

Chemistry and raw materials One hour weekly the first year and two hours weekly the second 
year 

Shorthand Two hours weekly each year 

Typewriting Two hours weekly each year 


Study periods Two hours weekly each year 


The “Oberstufe” (two last years) 


Religion One hour weekly each year 
German pea Two hours weekly each year 
History with economic history Two hours weekly each year 


One hour weekly each year 
Two hours weekly first year and one hour weekly the second year 
Six hours weekly each year 


Civics 

Economic geography 

Foreign languages 

Business economics, business law 
and letter writing 

Economics 

Business arithmetic 

Bookkeeping and analysis balance 
sheets Three hours weekly each year 

Mathematics and finance mathematics Two hours weekly each year 

Chemistry and raw materials wo hours weekly each year 

Shorthand Two hours weekly each year 

Typewriting Two hours weekly each year 

Study periods Two hours weekly each year 


Four hours weekly first year and five hours weekly the second year 
One hour weekly each year 
Two hours weekly each year 


data that the student is required to The apprenticeship is usually for a 

spend oo hosing weekly - period of three years and is a solemn, 

school during the last four years of — formal undertaking betw 

g between the par- 

the Hoéhere Handelsschule. This is Die 

a much larger number of hours than 

is the case in our secondary schools. 9. >: ue serving the appren- 
ticeship and learning the work of the 


The course probably gives the Ger- 
man student more of what he will Specific enterprise to which he is at- 


1 Prospekt v. Denkschrift zum 60 Stiftungsfest, 
Stidt, Héhere Handelsschule, Stuttgart. 


? See Journal of Retailing, January, 1936. Ap- 
prenticeship in Germany, by Louis Bader. 
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tached, the apprentice attends the 
Continuation School (Vorthlagen- 
schule) nine hours each week, 
divided into two periods of four to 
five hours each. No one may pre- 
vent this attendance for the three 
years without suffering penalties im- 
posed by the state. This plan is uni- 
torm over the whole Reich. 

The Handelsschule curriculum fol- 
lows: 


large department store selects only 
those who have reached the age of 
sixteen years, and who have gradu- 
ated high in their classes from a 
middle or high school. Then this 
concern gives them a three years’ 
training in the various departments 
of its business and simultaneously 
three years’ courses of its own in 
addition to the three year curriculum 
of the continuation school. 


Required Courses 


Religion 


One hour weekly the first and second years 


German language and letter writing Two hours weekly the first and second years and one hour weekly 
the third year 


Bookkeeping 


One hour weekly the first and second years and two hours weekly 


the third year 


Arithmetic 


Banking 

Commercial Geography 
Economics and Civics 
Business inc. insurance 
Materials 

Gymnastics 


Two hours weekly the first year and one hour weekly the last 
two years 

One hour weekly the second year 

One hour weekly each year 

One hour weekly each year 

One hour weekly the third year 

One hour weekly the third year 

One hour weekly during the three years 


Elective Courses 


Shorthand 
Foreign languages 
Typewriting 


Card writing 


Other courses will be organized if 
there is sufficient demand for them 
by those who are willing to attend to 
make their establishment worthwhile. 

The courses in these schools must 
be kept quite practical so as to relate 
the school work closely to the daily 
occupation of the apprentice. Con- 
sequently, in arranging classes, stu- 
dents are set apart into groups to 
conform to their respective trades. 
In the Miinchen school there were 
eleven such groups during the 1934- 
35 school year, and these included : 
Foodstuffs 


(luxuries) 
Leather 


Insurance 

Foodstuffs 
necessiti 

( es) Tronware 


Textiles Machinery 
Paper Wood-products 
Transportation Chemicals 


There is no election of courses; the 
student enters upon the curriculum 
for his specific field. The elective 
courses above may be taken as spe- 
cials and as additional to the regular 
curriculum ; or they may be part of a 
curriculum, as, for example, office 
workers. These schools also conduct 
night classes in similar courses for 
those who wish to take them. 


Selection of an Apprentice 


The important business houses, 
banks, department stores, and large 
industrial concerns make a careful 
selection from among the usually 
many applicants for apprenticeship 
in their establishments. Frequently 
the applicant is obliged to take a 
severe entrance examination, and 
then become subject to a_ three 
months’ trial period before definitely 
proceeding with the rest of the three- 
year apprenticeship period. One 
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Two hours weekly each of the three years 

Two hours weekly each of the three years 

Two times two and one-half hours weekly one-half year or two 
and one-half hours weekl 

Two hours weekly for one-half year 


for one year 


A large factory follows a slightly 
different procedure. They take boys 
of fourteen years of age, submit 
them to their own difficult, written, 
psychological, and personal exam- 
inations. Each year’s allotment of 
apprentices is selected from those at 
the top of the group of the several 
hundred who take the examinations 
semi-annually. These apprentices 
are then put through three years of 
training in a specially designed ap- 
prentice’s machine shop. Then, right 
in their own establishment, is given 
the required three years of continua- 
tion school education. This is done 


by special arrangement with the 
school authorities of their city who 
furnish the instructors from among 
the faculty of the city’s “Beruf” 
school. 

Business men have so entered into 
the spirit of commercial education 
that the local chambers of commerce 
have arranged among them through 
their central organization, to hold 
examinations of the kind desired by 
business men to test the ability of 
commercial apprentices and others 
to hold positions as merchants’ «s- 
sistants. These examinations ‘re 
now held regularly by most of the 
local chambers of commerce, thou- 
sands of young people take them 
yearly, and even students in the com- 
mercial schools are encouraged to 
take them. The number passing the 
examination successfully is regarded 
with much pride by the directors of 
such schools. 

The chambers of commerce ont- 
line® fully what a candidate should 
know to become a merchant’s assist- 
ant. This is done so that courses of 
study may readily be developed both 
inside and outside of a business en- 
terprise and that proper preparation 
may be made for their examinations. 
These are in two parts, the written 
consisting of a composition dealing 
with some selected business subject, 
business arithmetic, bookkeeping, and 
letter writing, and the oral dealing 
with the economy of a business es- 
tablishment or management. 


3 Dice Kaufmannsgehilfenpriifungen der deut- 
Industrie und andelskammern, Berlin, 
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(To be continued) 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LOW I. Q. 


(Continued from page 14) 


of the old system. Nor does this neces- 
sarily imply that the teacher will of neces- 
sity conduct a class using building blocks 
for instructional material. No teacher, 
except to be facetious, would imply as 
much. Many, to be facetious, do. To 
succeed with them, we must admit that 
these poor students can learn something. 

To illustrate: In commercial geography 
the better students can attack the prob- 
lem of climatic regions upon a much 
higher intellectual plane. Such problems 
as “Life in the tropics is more enjoyable 
than elsewhere,” and “the physical factors 
in the north temperate zone are more 
favorable to commerce than those of south 
temperate zone,” are typical. These prob- 
lems and all of their amplifications are 
the type of problem possible with students 
of better ability. For the low I.Q., prob- 
lems such as, “What are the climatic 
zones?” “Where are they?” “What ef- 
fect does climate have upon plant life? 


etc.” would be enough. Such problems 
are within the ability of the low I.Q. and 
they require definite answers which can 
be easily found, and which do not require 
much thought; simply, a little effort. 


Method of Attack 


With this point in mind, it seems that 
the problem can be intelligently attacked 
by the following three logical steps: 

1. Segregation of students according 
to I.Q. or A.Q., and preferably 
a combination of both. 

. Intelligent selection of subject mat- 
ter. 

. The appointment of a real teacher, 
a director of learning, employing 
intelligent and scientific methods 
as contrasted with the much-evi- 
dent classroom mechanics. 


(To be continued) 
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Bookkeeping Teacher 


by V. E. Breidenbaugh 


Head of Commercial Department, 


Mooseheart, 


Foreword 
R is hoped that this inventory 1s 
applicable to the commercial 


teacher in general and the bookkeep- 
ing teacher in particular, with equal 
success; that it will serve as an in- 
centive for self-analysis which shall 
kad to self-improvement of the 
teacher in service and help her to do 
better the things she will do anyway. 

In line with efficiency, economy, 
and equalization in teaching book- 
keeping, the teacher plays a very im- 
portant part even though the stu- 
dents are the working center of ac- 
tivity. In order to play the role of 
co-ordinator between the classroom 
and actual business situations, genu- 
ine leadership is necessary. 

It is the purpose of this Book- 
keeping Teacher Inventory to give 
the teacher a chance to make a com- 
plete appraisal of herself. It is 
planned and carried out somewhat as 
a departure from the usual improve- 
ment sheet in that to the preparation 
of the bookkeeping teacher, guid- 
ance, placement, extra-curri- 
cular activities are added. 

The study of bookkeeping shoubd 
serve the practical end of develop- 
ing both knowledge and judgment in 
the conduct of social and public life. 
The aim of bookkeeping instruction 
is to give a student a knowledge of 
the basic realities of life and relation- 
ships in addition to preparation for 
occupational activities. In carrying 
out this general aim the writer recog- 
nized four cardinal objectives of 
commercial education, namely : Scien- 
tific Thinking, Appreciation of Com- 
merce, Development of Skills, and 
Character Building. 

The study of bookkeeping is now 
recognized as of great social value 
in the understanding of our present 
economic structure. The “socialized 
atmosphere” in bookkeeping seems 
well adapted to all methods whether 
class plan or individual plan, and its 
divisions, the unit plan, contract plan 
or unit point plan of teaching ac- 
counting, because of the social na- 
ture of the subject, and of its rela- 
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tion to real life situations and activi- 
ties. In such a class, students re- 
ceive training in leadership, scien- 
tific thinking, development of char- 
acter, initiative and _ followership. 
Every principle, problem, exercise, 
bookkeeping set—yes, every recita- 
tion should be socialized in the sense 
that all students will have a chance 
to participate to the fullest extent. 
The teacher should be instrumental 
in helping the student to gain spe- 
cific knowledges, form specific habits 
and develop specific problem solving 
techniques that enable the student to 
be vocationally and avocationally et- 
ficient, and help him to serve society 
through the medium of business with 
a well-balanced solution of the prob- 
lems raised by the policies and prac- 
tices of commercial education. In 
the meeting of this purpose com- 
mercial education is helping to con- 
tribute to a well-rounded citizenship 
and to vocational stability. 

The teacher must be constantly on 
the alert and make a definite con- 
tribution. This will necessitate a 
dynamic personality and the willing- 
ness to work. A _ periodical self- 
analysis will help to meet the ever 
growing demands made on a teacher 
of accounting. 


Introduction 


In a spirit of open-mindedness 
rate yourself on the attributes to fol- 
low. (If you consider yourself su- 
perior, place a circle around the first 
two dots at the left of the statement. 
If you rate yourself very good, place 
a circle around the second two dots. 
If you are fair, place a circle around 
the third two dots and if unsatisfac- 
tory, place a circle around the fourth 
two dots.) 


“This above all—to thine ownselt 
be true; and it must follow as the 
night the day, Thou can’st not then 
be false to any man.”—SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 


CODE 


S—Superior; VG—Very Good; F—Fair; 
U—Unsatisfactory. 


SelfInventory of 


Personality 


Le 


© 


. Ability to smile. 
. Good health as indicated by 


. Attitude 


Ability to practice seli-con- 
trol. 
Ability to act with poise. 


. Ability to act with dignity. 
. Immaculate and appropriate 


in dress. ae 
Optimism. 


enthusiasm and carriage. 


. Voice. 
. Ability to tactfully keep a 
firm hold on difficult  situ- 


ations without becoming un- 
reasonable. 

toward criticism 
students, other teach- 
or parents. 


from 
ers, 


. Courage to keep up a good 


spirit when things go badly. 


. Abstinence from prejudices. 
. Social mindedness. 
. Willingness to assume your 


own blunders without involv- 
ing others. 


. Results of quick decisions. 
. Self-confidence. 

. Courtesy and sympathy. 
. Attitude toward play. 


. Ability to live in the stu- 
dent’s world, 
. Ability to discriminate be- 


tween values. 


. Ability to complete what you 


undertake. 


. Ability to formulate a_well- 


balanced philosophy of life. 


Professional Attitudes and Abilities 


S VG 


3 


No 


2. Ability to 


. Ability 
. Ability in 


. Does 


. Ability to assume responsi- 


bility. 
co-operate with 
other teachers. 


. Attitude of loyalty to your 
school. 
. Honesty with yourself and 
others. 


. Ability to delegate authority 


wisely. 


. Ability to accurately size up 


another’s capabilities. 


7. Ability to keep a group, stu- 


dents or others, working to- 
ward a common goal. 

to give a clear-cut 
assignment. 

formulating new 
and improved methods. 


. Ability to save duplicate ef- 


fort and fatigue. 


. Ability to inspire wholesome 


competition among students. 


. Ability to praise good work 


without flattery. 


. Ability to use facts in reach- 


ing decisions. 


. Ability to examine and ana- 


lyze your own decisions criti- 
cally before accepting them 
as final. 

Ability to understand the in- 
dividual student. 

Promptness and punciuality. 


Education 


. Are you a college graduate? 
Did your 


work consist of 
three. major groups of sub- 


jects? 

(1) Those courses’ which 
build a hroad generai 
background? 

(2) Professional courses? 

(3) Technical knowledge of 
business subjects? 


. Have you had five years or 


more commercial teaching 
experience? 
(1) Three years or more? 


(2) Less than three years? 


. Have you had five years or 


more actual business experi- 
ence? 

(1) Three years or more? 
(2) Less than three years? 
your superintendent, 
principal, or supervisor rate 
you superior, very good, fair, 
or unsatisfactory? (Under- 
score.) 


. Do you use good English? 
- Do you converse easily? 


Improvement 


. Are you working toward a 


higher degree? 


. Do you make surveys of local 


conditions and local needs? 
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Do you 


Do you write magazine arti- 
cles or other literature? 
seek out the ac- 
quaintance of the business 
men of your community? 


Do you subscribe to and read 
three or ,more professional 
magazines? 


(1) Two or more? 
(2) One? 


6. Do you subscribe to and 
read three or more business 
magazines? 

(1) Two or more? 
(2) One? 

7. Are you a member of pro- 
fessional associations? 

8. Do you attend summer 
school? 

; Do you spend your summers 


are now: rez 
the actual teaching situations. The 
first point to be ‘discussed is the 


in actual business practice? 


. Do you spend your summers 


in travel? 


. Do you spend your summers 


for pleasure only 


. Do you carry extension work 


along with regular 


your 
teaching load? 


idy to begin on 


Analyze yourself care- 


wm 


. Ability to 


. Ability to 


. Ability 


. Ability to 


fully from the standpoint of teacher 

Also check pupil activity 
teacher’s 
Following Approach comes Treat- 
ment of Subject Matter, Motiva- 
Review, 
Extra-Curricular, 
Placement Activities, on which you 
are to analyze and check yourself. 


point of view. 


Testing, Guidance, 
Follow-up, and 


Approach 


Teacher Activity 


make a definite 
daily assignment. 

state the aim or 
aims to be accomplished. 


. Ability to emphasize particu- 


lar points of the assignment 
and incidental observations 
based on own experience and 
general knowledge. 

to assign additional 
work to the more industrious 
students that will develop 
their thinking powers. 
Ability to relate the assign- 
ment to the work already 
presented. 
eliminate rote 
method. 


7. ‘Ability to encourage the dis- 


12. 


cussion of the problem and 
its solutions. 


. Ability to lead the class dis- 


cussion on new terms, words, 
and symbols. 


. Ability to explain new terms 


and symbols in terms of 
bookkeeping knowledge. 


. Ability to make use of the 


blackboard in solving prob- 
lems. 


. Ability to make use of as- 


signment bulletins. 
Ability to set up organized 
problems. 


Pupil Activity 


. Ability 


. Ability to take helpful notes 


on the assignment. 

Ability to discuss  intelli- 
gently the meaning of new 
terms and symbols. 

Ability to ask _ intelligent 
questions concerning the as- 
signment. 

to develop new and 
difficult problems. 


. Ability to suggest additional 


material that might be used 

to supplement the assignment. 
bility to discuss the method 

of problem solving. 

Ability to relate the new 

problems to the problems al- 

ready solved. 

Ability to show intellectual 

curiosity and ability to set 

up organized problems. 


. Atitude toward extra work. 


S VG 


Treatment of Subject Matter 
Teacher Activity 


5. Ability 


8. Ability 


iS) 


1. Ability to arouse and sustain 


interest in presenting lesson. 

. Ability to stimulate all pu- 
pils to take part in class dis- 
cussion. 


.. 3. Ability to economize on time. 
4 


. Ability to inspect the work 
constantly and carefully. 

to teach the pupils 
how to study effectively. 

. Ability to socialize the reci- 
tation. 

. Ability to develop 
work in class. 

to connect the new 
with the old. 


all new 


material 


9. Ability to make bookkeeping 


practical. 


10. Ability to use both class and 


individual work to secure the 
best results. 


11. Ability to get accurate, neat, 


12. Ability 


14. Ability to 


and systematic work from the 
student. 

to recognize, individ- 
ual differences both in lesson 
planning and classroom work. 


3. Ability to teach bookkeeping 


in relation to other subjects. 
meet class with 
well prepared lessons. 


15. Ability to distribute questions 


equitably among the class. 


16. Skill in allowing the pupils 


to use their own judgment 
in relation to some problems. 
17. Ability to center attention 


18. Ability 


upon the pupils. 
to evaluate the reci- 
tation consciously and con- 


stantly. 


Pupil Activity 


to 


w 


uw 


aN 


1 


11. 


No 


7 
8. Ability 
9 
0 


. Ability, to maintain sus- 
tained interest in the subject 
under discussion, 

. Ability to develop the habit 
of responsibility. 

. Ability to think systemati- 
cally. dependent upon book- 
keeping. 

. Ability to use bookkeeping 
in creating initiative. 

. Abilitv to participate 
the class discussions. 
Attitude toward — criticism 
both constructive and other- 
wise. 

. Interest in bookkeeping. 

to bring outside ma- 
terial to bookkeeping class. 

. Ability to solve own prob- 
lems. 

. Ability in understanding 

bookkeeping terminology. 

Ability to work problems and 

assignments independently. 

Ability to center attention 

upon subject matter. 


in all 


Motivation 


Do you allow your pupils to 
write their own checks, 
drafts. and notes while_work- 
ing out a practice set? 

. Do your pupils conduct their 
own bank? 


. Do you assign either moni- 


tors or a committee to check 
all outgoing papers? 


. Do your pupils gain a keener 


insight into business from 
their excursion trips to busi- 
ness concerns? 


. Do you use charts for presen- 


tation? 


Do you dramatize important 


transactions? 


Review 


Teacher Activity 


. Ability to plan your questions 
in the order of logical de- 
velopment. 

. Ability to remain in 
background except 
needed as a guide. 

. Ability to plan problems that 
require real thought. 

. Ability to use the review to 
clinch the essentials of a 
series of lessons or a unit 
of work completed. 


the 
when 


S VG 
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. Ability to give through the 


review to the student a broad 
general view of the unit of 
work completed. 

Ability to begin the review 
by asking some questions 
which all students should be 
able to answer. 

Ability to make a_ general 
summary of the work so as 
to apply it to individual 
problems. 


Pupil Acivity 


1. Ability to conduct the review 
through discussion and indi- 
vidual contribution. 

2. Ability to review independent 
of your notebook. 

3. Knowledge of bookkeeping 
principles involved in review, 

4. Evidence of a broad general 
knowledge of the work com- 
pleted. 

Testing 

1. Do vou ask good clear and 
definite questions? 

2. Do you state the question in 
the best form? 

3. Do you ask the question only 
once? 

4. Do you state the question 
and then call on the pupil? 

5. Do you ask direct questions? 

6. Do you ask leading ques- 
tions? 

7. Is there one-hundred-per- 
cent participation? 

8. Do you know what corsti- 
tutes a good performance? 

9. Do you place confidence in 
the accuracy of your judg- 
ment? 

10. Do, you_discount a_ sprightly 
attitude? 

11. Do you explain the directions 
clearly to your pupils? 

12. Do you consider the condi- 
tion under which the test is 
given? 

13. Do you allow another teacher 
to regrade the papers and 
compare results? 

14. Does the test make a close 
comparison with other tests 
given? 

15. Is the test easy to construct? 

16. Is the test easy to give? 

17. Is the test objective? 

18. Do the answers to your ques- 
tions eliminate teacher’s opin- 
ion? 

19. Does the test measure the 
actual progress of your pu- 
pils? 

20. Do your tests give you an 
insight as to the pupil’s fu- 
ture vocation? 

21. Do you arouse interest. inde- 
pendence, energy. co- 
operation ? 

22. Does the test show good 
teaching practice? 

23. Has the social utility of the 
test been guaranteed? 

24. Does the test provide enough 
material for work covered in 
class? 

25. Is the test short enough to 
be given in the regular class 
period ? 

26. Are the directions clear to 
the student? 

27. Are the tests simple and 
compact ? 

28. Are. the tests self-administer- 
ing? 

29. Does the test call for a wide 
range of previous experi- 
ences? 

30. Does the test show whether 
the pupil is utilizing his men- 
tal talent and directing you, 
his teacher, toward his need? 

31. Can you score the test rap- 
idly? 

32. Does the test pave the way 
for remedial work? 

33. Does the test disclose the 
weak and the average among 
the class? 

34. Does the test show how much 
progress the pupil has made? 

35. Does the test show your 
ability as a teacher and dis- 
cover your personal handi- 
caps? 

36. Does the test economize your 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Typewriting, Part II 


by Mildred Klaus 
High School, Reno, Nevada 


Editor’s Remarks: This article is continued from the previous issue 
of this Journal, 


THE criticism erasing in 
timed copy will slow the  stu- 
dent’s speed writing undoubtedly has 
some foundation in the first days of 
timed copy. This, however, is ad- 
vantageous. One of the greatest 
evils of the timed writing copy is 
that the student tends to try to write 
‘aster than he is able to write accu- 
rately rhythmically. If he 
knows that he is being held for cor- 
rect copy he will tend to write more 
slowly and more accurately in the 
beginning, thus instilling a habit 
which grows. As he becomes more 
sure of himself the speed develops 
without the loss of accuracy. Ex- 
periments conducted at Reno, Ne- 
vada, High School show that after 
becoming accustomed to making cor- 
rections in timed copy the speed 
rates of all operators are better than 
they were in the day when only a 
circle marked an error. This finding 
is in complete accord with those of 
Dr. Blackstone and Miss Wells on 
this phase of the subject. 


Introduction of Erasing in Timed 
Copy 


In beginning classes, when stu- 
dents are timed for the first writing 
copy, to overcome the nerve strain 
the student is told the usual penalty 
for error only after the completion 
of the test. If he has made a mis- 
take or two, naturally there is noth- 
ing left. After figuring the result 
of such a penalty, the student is told 
that he is not to exact such a pen- 
alty, but to make a correction in- 
stead. Instructions are then given 
to get erasers ready and take another 
timed practice drill. (®) The admoni- 
tion is then given: ‘““Try not to make 
any mistakes, but if you do, correct 
them. This way, you see, you can’t 
possibly come out ‘in the hole’ at the 
end of the test.” The student won’t 
like the idea of stopping and correct- 
ing errors because the other ma- 

® The use of the words “speed test” is definitely 


avoided; in all instances, a timed copy is treated 
as something natural without the idea of testing. 
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chines are going right on, but he does 
see that he will gain by making the 
correction. 

Such a beginning further instills 
the ideal of usable copy, although 
it must be noted that in the begin- 
ning instruction the teacher will nec- 
essarily have to impress students 
with the idea that merely “holding 
the eraser up and showing it to the 
error” is not enough. All of the in- 
correct letter must be thoroughly 
and neatly erased before another is 
struck. 


The “‘Ten-Word”’ Penalty 


Further evidence for erasing on 
speed copy is the fact that charg- 
ing a ten-word penalty is much more 
severe to a student who can write 
15 words per minute than it is to 
a student who can write 35 words 
per minute, etc. If a “number of 
words” penalty is to be deducted 
it should be deducted on the rate of 
speed. Also, the charge of one 
error to a word, regardless of the 
error in that word, and deduction 
for each error of the ten-word pen- 
alty encourages the omission of the 
rest of the word by student oper- 
ators who make an error in a word. 
This obviously is wrong, yet there 
is no additional penalty made for 
such an omission in the Interna- 
tional Typewriting Rules. If stu- 
dents are required to erase they must 
complete the word. Thus a tendency 
toward a habit—the omission of part 
of a word—which could not be tol- 
erated in either business or person- 
al typing is overcome. 

In all corrections of timed copy 
any errors that have been over- 
looked by the student during the 
typing of the copy must be cor- 
rected after the time has been called. 
The student is then timed on the 
erasing of the error, the reinsertion, 
and correction of the error. This 
further strengthens the skill of the 
student of reinserting and making 
corrections. It also develops the 


skill of crowding and spreading let- 
ters, which is most valuable in later 
real life situations. 


Grading 


The question of grading always 
brings up many difficulties. How to 
grade in typing without taking into 
consideration erasing has been the 
subject of many a long discourse. 
Grades are themselves only a spur, 
and so any worthwhile stimulus has 
to be quite tactful in this considera- 
tion. Quite arbitrarily a basis for 
grading students who were com- 
pelled to erase was worked out in 
Reno High School. 

The student is permitted from one 
to three erasures on a page, depend- 
ing upon the amount of material to 
be placed thereon. No charge is 
made against any neat erasure up 
to three, if more than three are 
made a slight discount results, but 
seldom has any student’s work ne- 
cessitated this penalty. Any student 
who makes neat erasures and charts 
the errors, taking corrective drills 
for same, may secure the same mark 
as a student handing in a perfect 
paper. This student then can easily 
compete for a grade of A. Students 
who hand in 75% corrected copy 
and 25° copy on which corrections 
had to be remade in order to bring 
the work up to what is considered 
a ‘mailable” standard fall into a B 
group; over 50% under 75% satis- 
factory work with all corrections re- 
made to the complete satisfaction 
of the instructor earns the student 
a C; while students having to re- 
correct more than 50% of their work 
are given D; anything uncorrected 
or any unsatisfactory work without 
adequate correction is considered 
failing. This proves a very simple 
way of grading, for it is a simple 
matter to chart work as Satisfactory 
or Unsatisfactory, and to compute 
the final results. 

The speed grade is averaged in 
with the budget grade for the final 
average. However, no student who 
does failing budget work is allowed 
a passing grade in any typing di- 
vision. 

Such definite requirements in 
erasing tend to make the student dis- 
like to use an eraser. The forbidden 
sweet has lost its flavor. He tries 
desperately to use correct technique 
in typing so as to help himself be- 
come more accurate. 


Instruction in Erasing 


Satisfactory results cannot be ob- 
tained in any section, though, unless 
the student is well acquainted with 
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the fact that any neat erasure takes 
time and can be achieved only 
through the use of correct manipu- 
lation of the necessary tools. The 
following summary outlines the in- 
struction that the writer gives the 
student before he makes any erasure 
on any paper!’: 


Any erasing takes time, and it is prob- 
ably cheaper and more efficient to write 
somewhat more slowly and to avoid 
errors than it is to erase. But when 
erasing is necessary, use the following 
procedure : 


Secure a good eraser—there are two major 
classes, each one of which has three com- 
ponents. 
Hard erasers: 

Steel erasers or paper knives 

Spun glass erasers 

Hard-rubber erasers, disk shaped 

preferably, with brush 


Soft erasers: 

Art gum erasers 

Soft rubber erasers 

“Pencil top” erasers 
Any really efficient typist should have two 
rather than one eraser, but if you can’t get 
two, by all means secure one good hard 
eraser—and keep it clean. If you have a 
steel eraser or spun glass, keep it well sharp- 
ened. The second eraser should preferably 
be an art gum, but a soft eraser (one built 
for the purpose and not on the end of the 
pencil) will do. 
lf you are going to erase with carbon copies, 
equip yourself with flexible cardboard sheets, 
or blotters, or a clean group of white sheets 
(no writing on them) long enough to be seen 
overlapping the edge of the paper that is 
being erased, so that they may be removed 
with the least possible effort later. You must 
have one ‘‘carbon shield’? for each sheet be- 
fore you put it in the machine. 
Secure an erasing shield if you feel that 
you cannot accurately judge distances—or 
if you have difficulty in erasing only a letter 
or a part of a word. 
Now you have the equipment necessary and 
are ready to begin. Without this equipment 
you cannot hope to secure a_ satisfactory 
result. 
Turn your paper up several spaces and pull 
the carriage over to the side, so that the 
paper fragments and dust of the eraser itselt 
will not fall down into the machine. If the 
error is near the bottom, turn the paper 
backward until you can reach it easily— 
this latter is important especially when you 
have a number of carbon copies because it 
keeps the carbons from slipping. 
Use a soft eraser to remove the surface ink. 
Press down on the inked word and let the 
art gum absorb the surplus. Then rub lightly 
from side to side. This will keep ink from 
smearing on the paper. Then, use a hard 
eraser to remove the imbedded ink, but still 
use light, repeated strokes. Do not rub so 
hard as to remove the outer smooth coating 
(sizing) of the paper and expose the rougher 
inner material, or to rub a hole entirely 
through the paper. 
If you have carbons, the rubbing of the 
eraser will produce smudges on all the sec- 
ond sheets. To avoid this, place the flexible 
cardboard behind each sheet before you— 
edge protruding so you can easily remove it 
—and then erase. Use a soft rubber eraser 
on the carbons, erase first one then another 
until you have erased all and are on the top 
copy. Proceed as usual here. Remove the 
cardboard, turn the paper back into place 
and strike the necessary keys for the cor- 
rection, 
Be sure that you keep your work neat. Keep 
your hands off your paper while you make 
an erasure. If you can’t do this, use a 
shield to help you. Take enough time to 
make a neat erasure. 


Each step in this process is de- 
monstrated to the students, and all 
are required to have adequate equip- 
ment each day during the typing 
period. If a dilatory student for- 
gets, a severe penalty is imposed— 


“Instructions taken from Dr. Blackstone’s 
notes, Miss Well’s experiences, Stuart and Odell 
(see previous reference) p. 180, Lessenberry (see 
Previous note), page 12, and from writer’s own 
personal experiences. 
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that of having to compete with stu- 
dents who are erasing in timed tests, 
and then being timed while he makes 
corrections with a borrowed eraser 
later is a penalty severe enough to 
cause distraction for an advanced 
student! Time being an important 
element in all work, it is equally in- 
convenient on budget work. 


An Endeavor to Attain an Ideal 


Having given her instructions, the 
teacher must be certain that the in- 
structions are understood; then dili- 
gent supervision must follow to see 
that they are carried out. Nothing 
can be accomplished unless the stu- 
dent is made to realize that the heavy 
penalty exacted is due him; that by 
making a neat correction he is sav- 
ing time and money. By the ex- 
acting of a heavy penalty the stu- 
dent is acquainted with what “us- 
able” or “mailable” means, despite 
the wide divergence of opinion on 
this point in the business world?!. 
Here the teacher’s knowledge of 
correctness will form the ideal for 
which the students strive—so the 
teacher should be certain that her 
standards are high. 


Lomax tells us that “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success!*,” and only a very 
few remarks on the exceptionally 
good erasures will be a spur to the 
“Evaluation of Errors in Typing,’ Morrison, 
National Business Education Quarterly, Decem- 
ber, 1932, Volume I, No. 2 


12 “Problems of Teaching Shorthand,” Lomax 
and Walsh, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930. Page 70. 


whole class. The students must re- 
alize that “anything worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well” and results 
will follow. 
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AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR 


READERS 


by Robert C. Trethaway 


It used to be that the way to make money go far was to be a shrewd trader and 
to be persistent in haggling over the price of what one was buying. That rightly came 
to be regarded as a waste of time and energy. But many people today endeavor to 
make their dollars go as far as possible through arduous shopping, while others fail to 
get good value because they buy without full knowledge of offerings. 

The modern method of buying is that which avails itself of advertising guidance in 
the making of purchases. The advertising pages of a publication such as ours are 
edited with a view of assisting our readers to obtain value for the money expended. 

That is certain to be the case in buying from our advertisers, and for this reason: 
The advertiser desires to get the utmost in value from his advertising expenditure. He 
can do that in just one way, and that is by seeing to it that those who respond to his 
advertising get the utmost in value from him in his line of merchandise or service. But 
possibly what most highly recommends doing business with our advertisers is this fact 
—they do not give good value only occasionally. They give the utmost in value all the 
time as a matter of sensible advertising and business policy. 

So here you have firms that are definitely committed to helping you with your buy- 
ing. What used to be the buyer’s lookout and concern has come to be that of progres- 
sive sellers too, and advertising sellers invariably are the progressive sellers. That 
simplifies buying as it has never been simplified before. That is why we say, ‘Consult 
our advertisers to get the utmost in value for the money you spend.”’ 
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Judging the Commercial Teacher s 
Abilities and Personal Traits 


EGINNING teachers need more 

than a general statement of the 
elements entering into success if 
they are to study conscientiously 
methods for improving their teach- 
ing. A letter grade of A, B, C, or D 
means little without a detailed in- 
terpretation of the required stand- 
ards. The grade must have meaning. 
It must be specific and yet compre- 
hensive. Items which are consid- 
ered essential to teaching success 
must be definitely listed. They must 
be defined in terms of accepted 
standards and practices. Teachers 
must be rated in each teaching ac- 
tivity on levels of achievement which 
can be understood by them. 

It is an established fact that no art 
as subtle as successful teaching can 
be evaluated in a strictly objective 
fashion. Teaching success is, and 
probably always will be, measured on 
the basis of an individual or com- 
posite personal judgment rating. 
Human nature being what it is, very 
few would dispute the fact that even 
expert judgment cannot unanimously 
agree upon the particular skills and 
personal qualities necessary for suc- 
cessful teaching. But this does not 
mean that little or no agreement ex- 
ists among educators upon this im- 
portant phase of school administra- 
tion. Research studies have indicated 
the important and common teaching 
activities and personal traits neces- 
sary for success in teaching. Liberal 
use of the findings of many such 
studies has been made in constructing 
the following Commercial Student- 
Teacher Rating Scale. 


An Interpretation of the 
Rating Scale 


Each teaching activity is defined 
in phrase form. The phrases are in- 
tended to establish a concept of the 
ideal or highest standard of attain- 
ment and the scope of the activity 
considered. A “5” rating on any 
activity corresponds in every case 
with the ideal standard. A student 
teacher, for example, reaches the 
highest level of proficiency in Class- 
room Organisation and Management 
when satisfactory physical working 
conditions, economical use of time 
and equipment, and pupil activities 
ere controlled as an habitual pro- 
cedure. The supervisor then finds 
no cause for criticism about this 
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by P. L. Salsgiver 


Head of Commercial Department 
Indiana High School, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Research studies have indicated that the inability to adjust one’s 
personality to the requirements of the teaching occupation is one 
of the significant causes for teaching failures. 


phase of teaching. Consequently. if 
the student teacher occasionally 
neglects to administer even one phase 
of the activity, such as always pro- 
viding for proper ventilation, the 
rating drops toa level of “4.” The 
word “mastery” as used in this scale 
means a command of the established 
principles—the understanding and 
application of them. It is very 
superior accomplishment. 

Personal qualities are defined in 
terms of teaching situations. The 
definitions are self-explanatory and 
are intended to condition the judg- 
ment of the rater when placing the 
teacher upon any one of the five 
levels of rating. 


The Rating Scale Summary estab- 
lishes a means for arriving at a com- 
posite rating. This score is the sum 
of the ratings on individual items. 

A study of the scale will reveal 
that approximately sixty per cent of 
it is composed of items definitely 
concerned with personal factors. 
Research studies have indicated that 
the inability to adjust one’s person- 
ality to the requirements of the 
teaching occupation is one of the sig- 
nificant causes for teaching failures. 
Beginning teachers should be capable 
of perfecting their teaching skills and 
personal qualities under good super- 
visory guidance to such an extent 
that in one semester most ratings will 
be average or better. A considerable 


knowledge of the meaning and inter-. 


pretation of each teaching activity, 
the ability to apply intelligently this 
knowledge in the laboratory—the 
classroom, and a strong desire to 
study and analyze oneself are funda- 
mental for reaching the highest 
rating. 

Since teaching remains a fine art 
and not an exact science, it would be 
unwise for anyone to consider a 
supervisor’s rating absolutely valid. 
Nevertheless, success in teaching is 
commonly measured by administra- 
tive as well as pupil judgment. A 


supervisor's rating of the student- 
teacher should be a valuable estimate 
of later success in commercial teach- 


ing. 


Commercial Student-Teacher 
Rating Scale’ 


Teaching Activities 


A. Classroom Organization and Manage- 
ment—satisfactory physical working 
conditions ; economical use of time and 
equipment; pupil activities controlled. 

5. Habitually administered 

4. Very infrequently neglected 
3. Ordinarily administered 

2. Frequently neglected 

1. Daily disregarded 

. Lesson Plans—sound objectives; sub- 
ject matter selected and organized 
wisely; modern psychological _princi- 
ples considered in methods of teaching, 
assigning work, and developing pupil 
interests; pupils’ needs, abilities, and 
achievements evaluated; improvement 
of teachers’ personal traits attempted. 

. Mastery of principles 
. Considerable growth 
. Average or normal development 
. Some progress 
. Very slight improvement 
objectives sound; evaluated, presented, 
explained, and illustrated to pupils. 
5. Mastery of principles 
4. Considerable growth 
3. Average or normal development 
2. Some progress 
1. Very slight improvement 
. Subject’ Matter Organization—objec- 
tives; pupils’ interests, abilities, needs; 
difficulties ; ; sequence; time; individual 
differences ; remedial instruction ; co- 
ordination; supplementary work; use 
of texts; relative importance. 
5. Mastery of principles 
4. Considerable growth 
3. Average or normal d:velopment 
= Some progress 
. Very slight improvement 

E. Preece of the Psychology of 
Learning—laws of readiness, exercise, 
eff@t ; economical methods of learn- 
ing skills, facts, and information. 

5. Mastery of principles 
4. Considerable growth 
3. Average or normal development 
Some progress 
. Very slight improvement 

appropriateness ; skill 
in presentation; originality in tech- 
niques or devices used. 

5. Mastery of principles 

4. Considerable growth 

3. Average or normal development 
2. Some progress 

1. Very slight improvement 


1 Although this scale has been constructed for 
student practice teaching, it should be found 
useful in the rating of any teacher. 
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veloped; 


ments. 


I. Keeping 


projects; 


Teacher 


differences ; 
and abilities; 


administration ; 
mation of accuracy 


class-work ; 
supplementary 
make-up work; 
signments. 
5. Efficient methods evolved and accurately 
maintained 
4. Relatively 
quent errors 
. Passable methods and few errors 
. Method poor and/or errors common 
. Method and/or errors 


merous 


G. Assignment—provision for individual 
adapted to pupils’ 
valuable; motivated; 
clear ; 
learning device; followed up. 
5. Mastery of principles 
4. Considerable growth 
3. Average or normal development 
2. Some progress 
1. Very slight improvement 
H. 7ests—consideration of standards; 
vising number and type of questions; 
recording results; esti- 
of accomplish- 


5. Mastery of principles 
4. Considerable growth 
3. Average or normal development 
2. Some progress 

1. Very slight improvement 
Pupil Records—attendance ; 
home-work; 
periodic grade; 


methods ; 


Personal Qualities 
5. Very superior 4. Superior 3. Average 
2. Poor 1. Very poor 
K. Good Judgment—ability to discern 
teaching problems and exercise good 
sense or sagacity in their solution. 

L. Self-Control—ability to restrain or 

govern one’s actions. 

M. Leadership—ability to direct pupils’ 

actions by group and individual coun- 

seling. 

Scholarship—accurate knowledge of 

commercial subject matter and a 

broad general understanding of life. 

O. Forcefulness—ability to exert pupils 

to accomplish desired aims of instruc- 

tion. 

Adaptability—ability to adjust one’s 

thinking and actions to common or ex- 

traordinary teaching situations. 

Q. Enthusiasm—manifestation of an earn- 
est, ardent, or intense interest while 
teaching the daily lesson. 

. Open-mindedness—receptive of argu- 
ment or ideas. 

S. Co-operation—will join in action and 

effort. 


N. 


COMMERCIAL STUDENT=TEACHER RATING SCALE SUMMARY 


Date 


Subjects Taught 


Item 


Ratin 
4 


[LFrequency 


Comments: 


Student-teacher score ( 


Note: Any teacher who achieves 
a rating of “average or “better, 
and who has been marked“]” in one 
or more qualities may be consid- 
ered a failure if, in the judg- 
ment of the rater, this deficien- 
cy will disqualify one for suc- 
cessful participation in the 
teaching profession. 


attitudes ; 


study. 


able habits; 
proved tastes; 
study; self-directed 


J. Classroom Results—knowledge; skills; 
i co-operation ; i 
growth of interests; im- 
improved ability to 
activities 


5. Excellent pupil development 
4. Considerable growth 
3. Average development 
2. Unchanged 

1. Retarded 


Signed 


T. Magnetism—personally attractive to 
pupils. 

U. Initiative—ability to initiate action and 
conduct self-reliant enterprises for the 
solution of teaching difficulties. 

V. Dependability—can be relied upon to 
do promptly things which need to be 
done. 

W. Voice—clear, easily understood, pleas- 
ing quality of tone. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page &) 


not compromise with truth because some 
unethical producer’s toes may be stepped 
on, In such cases the resultant squawk 
may do more good than harm. 

What are you doing in the field of con- 
sumer education? What are your views 
on this subject? Don’t hesitate to air 
them. This is an important field of edu- 
cation and we commercial educators must 
deal with it. There is no escape. 


Would You Believe It? 


While I was convalescing in our good 
old Southland recently, I read an adt er- 
tisement of a business school in a fairly 
large nearby city which ran -~ this: 

“Several courses to choose from.’ 

“Shorthand in 30 days.” 

“Stenography in 60 days. 

“Complete shorthand-typing in 90 days.” 

There’s an idea for private and pullic 
schools! Teach them “shorthand in 30 
days”; follow with “stenography in 60 
days”; and top off with “stenography- 
typing in 90 days.” So it appears that 
even advertisements of business education 
itself are not free of the “taint” referred 
to above. Or, is it taint? ’Tis. 

e 


“What Ails the Transcript?” asks Miss 
Ethel H. Wood in the January number. 
Miss Wood then proceeds to pile up evi- 
dence that our students may know short- 
hand well enough to “take” 100 words a 
minute, but that they keep these taken 
words to themselves as far as the evi- 
dence of transcripts shows. She is quite 
right. Our students cannot get out ac- 
ceptable transcripts even under school 
conditions, to say nothing of office condi- 
tions. Every commercial teacher should 
study Miss Wood’s data. 

I quite agree with the stated = con- 
clusions, but would add one more. Poor 
transcripts are due to neglect. There 
aren’t enough of them during the period 
of training. They don’t count for much 
in the training nrocess or at testing time. 
They are too short to reveal the differ- 
ence between good memory and _steno- 
graphic ability. 

Here is a challenge. A real test of 
stenographic ability must be one which 
requires the student to take dictation at 
least forty minutes, at normal, uneven 
speed (less than 100 words a minute), 
transcribe at least two hours, and turn 
out a quantity of usable transcript which 
will justify the minimal wage paid for 
stenographic service in reasonably good 
offices. 

The Business Education Council, repre- 
senting the National Office Management 
Association and the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, is committed to this 
ideal in connection with its two-year study 
of tests and measures to be reported upon 
at the next annual meetings of these two 
associations. 

Try it on your senior classes. Dictate 
a whole period. Require a sampling of 
the whole dictation in as long a transcrib- 
ing period as can be had—two periods 
during school time, or a two-hour stretch 
as an experiment in out-of-school hours 
on a volunteer basis. Then check up on 
the usable transcripts turned in—no other 
kind should count at this stage in the 
training process. 
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AVE the students a background of 
experience for this unit? Will it be 
of any immediate use? Future use? 
How much should we teach about insur- 
ance? These, and numerous other ques- 
tions, arise when the Commercial De- 
partment investigates the insurance unit 
in its Business Practice Course of Study. 

To the first question, we find a decid- 
edly affirmative answer—yes, in Life In- 
surance. Many of them are at present 
insured by their parents. discussion 
period will reveal to them that these poli- 
cies are of many different kinds. Some 
of their parents pay the premiums each 
week, others pay them yearly; some of 
them will receive $250 when they reach 
the age of 21, others will get $500 in 30 
years, etc. This period can be followed 
by one summarizing the three main kinds 
ot life insurance. Then two or more days 
should be spent on problems—a sample 
set is included in this article. After this 
motivation and practice the students 
should be able to talk intelligently about 
life insurance. 

But should we include in the discussion 
any other kinds of insurance besides Life 
Insurance? Ask the class to name as 
many kinds of insurance as possible—the 
length of their lists will surprise you. It 
will be found, however, that their knowl- 
edge is concentrated upon three types— 
life insurance, fire insurance, and automo- 
bile insurance, the last of which can be 
subdivided into fire and theft, property 
damage, public liability, and collision. 
Since most of their parents own cars, they 
can find out what insurance is carried. 

One of the purposes of any course is. 
to teach the student to express himself 
intelligently. In order to do this, a vo- 
cabulary must be developed gradually. 
This unit will teach such words as: in- 
surance, insurer, insured, agent, applica- 
tion, policy, rate, premium, insurable in- 
terest, beneficiary, straight life, limited 
payment, endowment, annuity, cash sur- 
render value, paid-up value, loan value, 
co-insurance, collision, public liability, and 
property damage. A matching test (simi- 
lar to the one at the end of this article) 
will reveal the student's knowledge of 
these terms. 
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Yes—I think we should have 


Insurance: A Unit In Business Practice 


by Dorothy May Anderson 


Head of the Commercial Department 


Abraham Lincoln Junior High School, Rockford, 


an Insur- 


ance Unit in our Business Practice Course 


of Study. 


If the teacher will allow the 


class to lead the way in the work, she 
will find her students extremely enthusi- 


astic about the subject. Her 


students 


should go out as more intelligent citizens. 
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Problems on Life Insurance 


. Mr, John Johnson takes out a life insurance 


policy in order that Mrs. Johnson will be able 
to live comfortably if he should die. He 
chooses a 20 premium limited payment policy 
= $2.000. He is 35 years of age. 

Whom will he name as his beneficiary? 

2. What will the insurance cost him each 

year? 

3. If he lives to be 60 years old, for how 

many years does he pay premiums? 

4. If he dies when he is 50 years old, how 

many years does he pay premiums? 

5. When will the $2,000 be paid? 

6. To whom will it be paid? 

You have decided, at the age of 18, to take 
out an endowment insurance policy of $5000 
so as to have an old-age fund aiter 30 years 
and to name your friend as the beneficiary. 

1. What will the insurance cost you each 

year? 

2. How much more would it cost you each 
year if you had waited until you were 25 
years old? 

If you live to be 70 years old, when will 

the $5,000 be paid? 

4. If you die when you are 30 years old, 
when will the $5,000 be paid? 

5. To whom will the money be paid if you 
live to be 70 years old? 

6. To whom will the money be paid if you 
die when you are 30 years old? 


. Sam Johnson takes out a straight life insur- 


ance policy so as to leave $2,500 to his only 
son John. He, Sam Johnson, is 39 years old 
when he takes out the insurance. 
1. How much will it cost him each year? 
When will the $2,500 be paid? 
. To whom will it be paid? 
4. How long must Sam Johnson pay pre- 
miums ? 
John Jones, age 25, takes out a $1,000 ordi- 
nary life insurance ‘policy naming his 3 year 
old son, James, as beneficiary. John Jones 
dies when he is 55 years old, 
1. How much money does James receive? 
2. When does he receive it? 
3. How much money had John Jones paid 
for his insurance? 
4. Did James receive more or less money 
than his father had paid? 
5. How much? 
Frank Smith, age 30, takes out a $4,000 lim- 
ited payment 20-premium insurance policy. 
He names his wife as the one to receive the 
money. When he is 45 years old, he dies sud- 
denly. 
1. How much did Frank Smith pay each 
year? 
2. How many years did he pay? . 
3. How much had he paid altogether ? ? 
4. Who received the money? 
5. When was the money received? 


2. 
3 


Illinois 


6. If Frank Smith had lived to the age of 
60, when would the money have been 
paid? 

7. To whom? 

6. In 1927, Ruth Fayes, age 20, takes out a 
$2,500 thirty-year endowment policy. She dies 
in 1930. 

She pays how much each year? 

Who gets the money? 

When? 

How much? 


Matching Test on Insurance 


Choose a word or phrase from Column 
I to match the statement in Column II 
and write the number of that word or 
phrase on your paper after the statement. 
You may use the same number more than 
once. 


Column I 
1. Insurer 
2. Insured 
3. Endowment Policy 
4. Cash Surrender Value 
5. Public Liability Insurance 
6. Insurable Interest 
7. Rate 
8. Ordinary Life Policy 
9. Paid-up Value 
10. Property Damage Insurance 
11. Premium 
12. Beneficiary 
13. Loan Value 
14. Insurance 
15. Collision Insurance 
16. Policy 
17. Limited Payment Policy 
18. Agent 
Column II 
a. Money paid each year for insurance..... (—) 
b. Cost of each $100 or $1,000 of insurance. (—) 
c. Contract between insurer and insured... .(—) 
d. Person named to receive the money...... (—) 
e. Most immediate protection for least money (—) 
f. An investment as well as insurance...... (—) 
g. Company which carries the risk..... .(—) 
h. All money paid in 20 years, but face of 
policy not paid until death of insured. —) 
i. Money received if partly paid policy. jis 
given back to company.........cccceeces (—) 
j. Maximum amount you can borrow from 
insurance company if policy is given as 
(—) 
k. Amount of fully paid insurance exchanged 
for a partly paid policy.............000% (—) 
1. Protects automobile owner from paying 
damages he has done to another person's 
m. Protects automobile owner from paying 
damages due to injuring’a person........ (—) 
n. Protects automobile owner from paying for 
damage to his car. (—) 
o. Gives person the right to imsure.......... (—) 
p. Protection against some risk............ (—) 
q. Insurance in which the insured receives 
most of his money back........+++seee- (—) 


r. The person who fills in the application. ..(—) 

s Insurance in which premiums must be 

Person whose life is insured............ 
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SUMMER 


Plan Both 
N.E.A. and SUMMER SESSION 


Teachers from every section of the U. S. plan to attend Arm- 
strong College this summer. This session is timed to enable at- 
tendance at N.E.A. and still capture the professional 
values of the newest commercial teacher training 
courses. 


NEW COURSES 


In addition to the training now essential for the com- 
pletion of commercial teacher certification, the Arm- 
strong College offers popular new courses in Con- 
sumer Education, Remedial Shorthand Drills, and 
Transcription Technique. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: 


Berkeley, Calif. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—SUMMER SESSION 
July 6—August 15, 1936 


Harvard’s Tercentennial Year. Many special attractions, in- 
cluding a series of conferences, led by nationally recognized au- 
thorities, on the status of vocational education as we emerge 
from the depression. 

Professional courses for commercial teachers, including one on 
business education for the consumer, will be offered. This 
course will be given by Dr. Harald G. Shields, University of Chi- 
cago, and others. What business education for the consumer 
really means; what are its objectives; what instruction material 
is available and what is needed; what obstacles are in the way 
of giving this kind of training; what part, if any, the commercial 
teacher should take in giving it. These are some of the per- 
plexing problems which will be dealt with. Further improve- 
ment in commercial education can be made only when solutions 
to these and kindred problems are found. 


A good time to spend a summer at Harvard. 


For Bulletin address Professor Frederick G. Nichols. 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1936 SUMMER SESSION 
Six-Week Program 


Courses in Business Education include Business Life of New York 
City. Principles and Problems of Office Practice, Methods of Teach- 
ing Office Practice. Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand Theory, 
Demonstration Class in Gregg Shorthand Theory, Methods of Teach- 
ing Advanced Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting, Research Studies in Business Education, Dem- 
onstration Class in Typewriting, Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
and Business Practice, Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, 
Teaching the Social-Business Subjects, Methods of Teaching Retail- 
ing. Curriculum Construction in Business Education, and Supervision 
of Business Education. 

All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with 
the requirements for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in com- 
merce subject-matter, and in the general fields of secondary education, 
teachers college and normal school education, and college education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD—MONDAY, JULY 6 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 
Paul S. Lomax 


New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 


A varied offering of undergraduate and graduate courses in com- 
merce, accounting, secretarial science, and economics. Courses in 
Business Education by Helen Reynolds, Edith Schnell, L. Gilbert 
Dake, John F. Sherwood, Ernest A. Zelliot, E. R. Nelson. 
Business Education Conference, June 25-June 26 
TWO TERMS: JUNE 15-JULY 17; JULY 20-AUGUST 21 
Bulletins on request 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1936 Summer Sessions 

Beginning, advanced, and graduate courses in Com- 
mercial Education, Accounting, Business Law, Com- 
merce, Economics, Finance, Geography, and Statistics, 
and related fields. 

Regular Session, June 29 - August 7 

Short Sessions 
June 1-12; June 15-26; August 10-21 


A SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES of SPEECH “a PERSONALITY i in BUSINESS 


A Methods Course for the Progressive Teacher 


INSTRUCTOR: MARGARET D. McCOY, M.A. 
Supervisor of Speech School 


Six Weeks: July 9 - August 14. Fee: $25.00 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS PRACTICE AND SPEECH 
2116-18 R.K.O. Bidg., Radio City, New York, N. Y. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


A wide range of accredited courses are of- 
fered specially planned for teachers of 
Business Education. Sessions begin Mon- 
day, June 29th, and close Friday, August 
7th. Write to the Registrar, Broad St. & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia for new il- 
lustrated catalog of courses. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 15, 1936 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools, Problems in Commercial Education, Occupational 
Guidance, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools; 
Methods Courses in Bookkeeping, Commercial Geography, 
Business Arithmetic, Elementary Business Training, Short- 
hand (Gregg), Typewriting, Law in Secondary Schools, Sec- 
retarial Training, Office Practice in Secondary Schools; Sub- 
ject Matter Courses in Bookkeeping, Economics, Business 
Administration, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


PREPARE AND SUMMER IN SPOKANE 
The Land of Lakes and Gateway to the Famous 
GRAND COULEE DAM 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVFRSITY offers complete, well rounded courses in 
SUMMER SCHOOL. June 15 to Aug. 7. Beginning, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced work in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing, Penmanship, Machine Account- 
ing, Secretarial Science. Special METHODS Courses. Classroom practice. Large, 
expert faculty. Cool, light, downtown quarters. Abundant recreational. advan- 
tages. 

Ask for — describing courses, tuition, dates, etc. 


J. I. Kinman, C. P. A., President 
S110 Howard St. Spokane, Washington 
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SELF-INVENTORY OF THE 
BOOKKEEPING TEACHER 
(Continued from page 20) 


Guidance, Extra-Curricular, Follow-Up, 
and Placement Activities 


Incorporated within the modern phi- 
losophy of Commercial Education is, of 
course, the germ of the ideas of vocational 
and educational guidance of the student; 
extra-curricular activities which endeavor 
to train the student definitely in the social 
life of today, develop his spirit of co- 
operation, loyalty, honesty, straightfor- 
ward thinking, initiative in thought and 
action, and the courage to pursue a defi- 
nite course toward a definite goal in addi- 
tion, the idea of the satisfactory, economi- 
cal, ‘and efficient distribution of our prod- 
uct through efficient placement and follow- 
up services rendered the student by you. 
Are you, as a teacher, meeting these 
further requirements of a successful com- 
mercial teacher to the very best of your 
alility,—or, are you locking up your duties 
wth the turning of the key to your 
school? Buckle to your side these addi- 
tienal weapons for combating adverse 
criticism, future failures of present stu- 
dents, and for acquiring increased suc- 
cess and opportunity for greater service 
in the future. 

In an endeavor to meet these further 
requirements you will find below briefly 
sketched for your consideration a few of 
the major activities. 


Guidance 


Teacher Activity 

VG U 

ee «+ 1. Ability to definitely analyze 
the characteristics of each 
child. 

. Ability 
record 
discovered 
reference. 

. Ability to offer constructive 
criticism for each  pupil’s 
guidance. 

. Ability to act as co-ordinator 
between the school and _ busi- 
ness and industries appealing 
to your students. 

. Ability to adapt the course 
of study to meet individual 
differences in character and 
ability. 

. Ability to keep up with 
changing conditions and re- 
quirements in the business 
world, 

. Knowledge of the business 
world, and endeavor to en- 
large upon that by actual 
work, by visiting local enter- 
prises and by cultivating the 
friendship of various men. 

. Ability to get local business, 
professional, and_ craftsmen 
to give short talks on_ the 
requirements of various jobs. 

. Ability to organize a Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee 
of local business men _ to 
which any student may go 
for advice at any time. 

. Ability to bear in mind that 
intelligent citizenship is the 
ultimate aim of all guidance. 

. Personal equipment, tact, ob- 
servation, judgment, sympa- 
thy, the spirit of inquiry, the 
highest of ethical and moral 
standards, and the knowledge 
of human nature, industrial 
requirements, business af- 
fairs, commercial institutions, 
sources of information. 


Student Activity 


to keep a_ written 
of all characteristics 
in the child for 


VG F U 

-. .. .. 1, Ability to give a true picture 
of yourself to instructor. 

. Ability to overcome defects 
rT out by the teacher. 

Ability to improve negative 

characteristics. 

. Ability to develop positive 
characteristics. 

. Ability in planning life-work 
and thinking about what you 
would like to do. 
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. Anility in making a_ self- 
analysis to see if you are 
qualified for a specific work. 
. Ability to realize the im- 
portance of what might be 
termed “inconsequential jobs.” 

. Ability in finding out all you 

can about the different lines 
of work in your community 
and elsewhere. 
Ability to make a_ serious 
study of the qualifications 
necessary for success in dif- 
ferent lines of work. 

. Attitude of graduates of 
school in aiding present 
members. 

. Skill in seeking advice from 
men of the community. 

. Desire for continued educa- 
tion by enrolling in exten- 
sion, evening, or correspond- 
ence courses. 


Placement and Follow-Up Activities 
Teacher Activities 

S VG F U 

«+ 1, Ability to keep an accurate 
record of each pupil’s entire 
record, including personal 
characteristics and extra-cur- 
ricular activities. or have 
access to such record. 

. Endeavor to find places for 
your pupils. 

. Ability to match these places 
with the pupil’s qualifications 
as shown by his record. 

. Skill in getting business men 
to come to you for employees. 

. Ability in kéeping in contact 
with the pupils placed. 

. Ability in interviewing the 
employers in an attempt to 
determine how satisfied they 
are with the new employees 
furnished by you. 

. Ability to carefully analyze 
and revise the qualifications 
again for each job you 


. Skill in keeping carefully de- 
vised forms for keeping all 
record, per- 
sonal qualifications, job quali- 
fications, part-time work, 
form letters, location of jobs, 
the follow-up of students, and 
after graduation employment 
records. 


Pupil Activity 


. Ability, in determining defi- 
nitely just what position you 
want. 

. Ability in considering the 
needs and requirements for 
these jobs and consult with 
your teacher before accepting. 

. Ability in finding jobs for 
others as well as yourself. 

. Helping business men by en- 
couraging them to go to your 
former teachers for em- 
ployees. 

. Ability to gather information 
for your teacher concerning 
the requirements of your job. 

. Ability to visualize the re- 
quirements, for the ‘‘next 
step ahead” and endeavor to 
make yourself fit. 


Speech and Personality 


The need for adequate training in Per- 
sonality Development is recognized by 


business executives today. This is evi- 
denced by the critical attitude of person- 
nel directors in interviewing applicants. 
Important qualifications are: pleasing 
voice, good speech, correct posture, 
grooming, dress, gracious manner, and 
healthy mental attitudes. 

Recently, a dramatization “Speech and 
Personality in Business” was presented 
by the School of Business Practice and 
Speech, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
under the sponsorship of leading business 
organizations. The scene was laid in the 
office of a personnel director who inter- 
viewed various applicants, men and 
women for positions. The actors personi- 
fied personality traits which are disas- 
trous or necessary to success in business. 


Extra-Curricular Activity 
Teacher Activity 


1. Attitude toward 
ricular activities. 

. Ability to encourage the in- 
terest of the pupils in these 
various activities. 

. Ability in emphasizing the 
importance of extra-curricular 
interests. 

. Ability in formulating a defi- 
nite program for developing 
thrift and relate it to the 
school bank. 

. Ability to correlate the class 
work with the extra-curricu- 
lar interests. 

. Ability in developing a defi- 
nite program for the develop- 
ment of self-reliance, re- 
sponsibility, trustworthiness, 
loyalty, and cooperation. 

. Ability to develop your stu- 
dents for good citizenship 
with a thorough understand- 
ing of the term ‘‘democracy.” 

f Attitude of department in su- 
pervising the accounting 
phase of all student activities, 
with the students doing the 
actual work. 

. Development of a _ definite 
point system of awards for 
extra- curricular activities. 

. Ability in attempting to in- 
crease constantly your knowl- 
edge of all affairs even 
though not directly connected 
with your schoolroom. 


Pupil Activity 


. Attitude toward the school 
bank. 

. Voluntary interest 
mercial club. 

3. Effort in making this club a 
success. 

. Ability to bring up topics 
and enter freely into discus- 
sion at club meetings. 

5. A desire to make sacrifices 
on the part of yourself by 
responding to community 
needs, such as poor children’s 
Christmas Tree, Thanksgiv- 
ing baskets. etc. 

. Ability to bring into discus- 
sion phases of the social and 
economic life and its import- 
ance in the community. 

. A desire to cooperate with 
your teacher in the account- 
ing procedure of the various 
clubs, athletic associations, 
student councils, etc. 

. Ability in realizing that your 
work in these clubs will aid 
you in doing the things you 
will do later anyway, and 
have a real value aside from 
their pleasure. 

. Understanding of the basis 
of awarding extra-curricular 
points. 

. Ability 
politan 
whole, 
rectly 
selves, 
of humanity 


in com- 


to acquire a cosmo- 
view of life as a 
world affairs not di- 
connected with our- 
and an understanding 
in general. 


in Commercial Education 


The performance was judged by person- 
nel directors, who rated the applicants. 
Each in turn reviewed the performance, 
telling why he would or would not choose 
the individual for the position. The ideal 
candidates were those who, in addition to 
adequate technical training, expressed 
pleasing personalities. 

Students should be adequately pre- 
pared to act effectively in business situa- 
tions. A_ practical course, “Speech for 
Business,” in which personality traits are 
analyzed and developed, is required of all 
students in the School of Business Prac- 
tice and Speech. This summer they will 
endeavor to help the commercial teacher 
who wishes to include this training by 
offering an intensive course in methods 
of teaching “Speech and Personality” to 
business students. 
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Department of Business Education of N.E.A. 


Portland, Oregon, the “Rose City” of 
the great Northwest, is making extensive 
plans to welcome the National Education 
Association from June 28, 1936 to July 2, 
19306. 


Portland with its suburbs has a popu- 
lation of nearly half a million. It is a 
city of homes, located on the Willamette 
River and has the finest harbor—fresh 
water—on the continent. Its system of 
city parks, golf courses and the two hun- 
dred miles of rose hedges within its boun- 
daries make it one of the most desirable 
spots in the United ‘States in which to 
meet for a five-day convention. 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, president of 
the Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association, has 
announced an interesting program for the 
June 29 and 30 meetings. 

A noon-day luncheon is planned for 
June 29 in the New Heathman Hotel. Mr. 
Goodfellow wil preside. Frank B. Riley, 
a humorist,Wwill entertain the group. An- 
other meeting at New Heathman Hotel 
scheduled for 2:30 p.M. on Monday. This 
meeting will consist of a panel discussion 
under the leadership of Dr. William R. 
Odell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The questions discussed will re- 
late to commercial education in the sec- 
ondary schools, private schools, colleges 
and universities. The following leaders 
in the field of commercial education have 
accepted places on the panel: 

Ernest A. Zelliot, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; J. Evan Armstrong, 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, California; 
Miss Eleanor Skimin, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University, New 


York City, N. Y.; Miss Lola MacLean, 
Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan; Miss Ray Abrams, Joseph A. 
Maybin School for Graduates, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; C. O. Thompson, Mt. 
Vernon High School, Mt. Vernon, New 
York. 

The meeting at 2:30 p.M. on June 30 
will be held at the Portland Women’s 
Club and will be presided over by Dr. 


Shepperd’s Dell on the Columbia River 
Highway east of Portland. 


H. V. Hoyt, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. The program for that 
meeting is as follows: “\vhat | Expect 
from a High School Commercial Grad- 
uate”—B. F. Irvine, editor of the Oregon 
Journal; “Is Commercial Education Vo- 
cational”—S. E. Fleming, assistant super- 


intendent of schools, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; “What Economic psa Does Busi- 


ness Want?”—Dr, R. B. Heflebower, act- 
ing director, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, State College of Washington, 

At 6:30 p.m. Tuesday evening, June 30, 
the National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Department 
of Business Education, will hold a ban- 
quet in the Hotel Benson. The general 
theme of the program will be “Develop- 
ment of Better Understanding Between 
Business Leadership and School Leader- 
ship with Regard to the Study of Busi- 
ness in American Secondary Schools.” 
Charles F. Walker, Northwestern School 
of Commerce, Portland, Oregon, wil! be 
the toastmaster. The following topics 
will be discussed: “From the Point of 
View ot Government”—Governor Charles 
Martin, State Capitol, Salem, Oregon; 
“From the Point of View of Business’— 
E. B. McNaughton, president of the First 
National Bank of Portland, Oregon; 
“From the Point of View of Public 
School Superintendence’—Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee, Superintendent of Schools, San 
Francisco; “From the Point of View of 
Private Business Schools,” J. Evan Arm- 
strong, President, Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California; ‘ ‘From the ro of 
View of Kiwanis International,” George 
B. Wallace, Past Governor of the Pacific- 
Northwest Kiwanis District. 


Dr. W. R. Odell, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Relations with affiliated associ- 
ations, National Council of Business Fiu- 
cation, will close the banquet meeting with 
a report of the objectives and program of 
the Nationai Council of Business Educa- 
tion. 

For further information write Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, Board of Education 
Building, Newark, New Jersey. 


KANZER AND 


BUSINESS 


courses. 
Short unit lessons. 


lem material and reviews. 


$1.28. 


SCHAAF 


Essentials of 


ARITHMETIC 


An elementary, practical treatment. 
Adaptable to one-year or one-semester 
Approach and development 
based on concrete business realities. 
Provision for in- 
dividual differences, Abundant prob- 


tive drills on fundamentals. Business 
Training Problems in Part VI. Price 


Cumula- 


NOW READY 


ONE YEAR 


STUART TYPING 


COMPLETE COURSE 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


——— D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


LONDON Cincinnati - 


GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


various business services, 
business operations and functions. 
for one semester or one year, with or without 
workbooks and achievement tests. 


The Book of 1936 


Third Edition 


By Crabbe and Slinker 


A new book for your first course in business. 
Recommended for the eighth or the ninth grade. 
Prevocational and nontechnical in nature. Em- 
phasis on consumer-business education, use of 


and understanding 
Available 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York - 


Chicago - 


San Francisco 
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Tri-State Association Meeting 


The members of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association opened 
their Spring meeting with a gala evening, 
April 3. The evening was spent in view- 
ing the interesting exhibits and in dancing 
and card playing at the Henry Clay Frick 
Training School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
yania. This was followed, the next 


GEORGE R. FISHER 
President for Coming Year 


morning, by the assembling of a record 
crowd of six hundred to hear the two 


inspiring speakers of the day: Dr. C. S. 
Tippets, Dean of the School of Business 
Administration, University of Pittsburgh, 
who spoke on “Is Inflation Coming?” and 
Dr. Will Durant of New York City who 
spoke on “Crisis in American Civiliza- 
tion.” To climax the occasion a luncheon 
was held at Webster Hall where Dr. Ben 
G. Graham, Superintendent of Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, acting as toastmaster, in- 
troduced the speaker Dr. Bernard G. 
Clausen, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Pittsburgh. Dr. Clausen ad- 
dressed the association on “Marconi 
Weeps.” 

The new officers of the organization 
are: 


President—George R. Fisher, Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh. 

Vice-President—Earl Bennett, Beaver Falls, High 
School, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Second Vice-President—Alfred H. Quinette, 
South High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Secretary—Margaret A. Giegerich, Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer—N. B. Curtis, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Executive Committee—Kennard E. Goodman, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Clarissa Hills, Senior High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; L. W. Korona, Alderdice. High 
School, Pittsburgh; Elmer G. Miller, Director 
of Commercial Education, Pittsburgh; . 
Spangler, President Duffs Iron City 
Pittsburgh. 


College, 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 
The Junior College 


By Arland D. Weeks 


Dean, School of Education 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


Junior colleges have sprung up all over the United States. 
Some are maintained by cities, some by special districts, some by 


states, and some by private funds. 


In some cases the junior college is an upward extension of a city 
high school, or it may be the first two years of a four-year college, or 


it may be a separate institution. 


The junior college recognizes the need of instruction beyond the high 
school and less extensive than that given in four years of college. 


And why not? A great many young people can benefit from attend- 
ing school somewhat beyond high school who scarcely need to attempt 


the long grind of four years more. 


Many vocations imply more extensive preparation than the high ° 


school gives and yet do not require four years of train- 


ing beyond. 


Vocational demands upon education range from 
nothing, as in the case of the smutter in a Minne- 
apolis flour mill, to years of advanced technological 


preparation, as tor the engineer. 


Somewhere along 


the line is an open space for the junior college as 
a training school for vocations and minor professions. 


The junior college asserts that the schools should 
prepare for life and do so with increased particularity. 
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New Club for 
Typewriting Students 


“70 International” is the name of a new 
club organized by E. O. Fenton, President 
of the American Institute of Business of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and J. I. Kinman, 
President of the Kinman Business Uni- 
versity of Spokane, Washington. The 
club has been organized for the purpose 
of encouraging typewriting students to 
attain not less than 70 words net per min- 
ute on the typewriter. They hope to have 
the organization perfected so that both 
public and private schools can start or- 
ganizing typewriting classes at the begin- 
ning of the fall semester. 

Both Mr. Fenton and Mr. Kinman feel 
that the time has arrived, since we have 
superior teaching methods and superior 
writing machines, to step up the required 
speed in typewriting for graduation. It 
is believed that the “70 International” 
will help to encourage a universal re- 
quirement for higher standards and great- 
er efficiency in typewriting. A handsome 
“70 International” pin has been designed 
for students who are admitted to member- 
ship. 

The officers of the organization are: J. 
I. Kinman, Grand President; W. C. An- 
gus, President of the Angus School of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Grand 
Vice-President; Mrs. Ramona Foster, 
American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Secretary; Mrs. Kathryn 
Holland, American Institute of Business, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Treasurer; EF. O, Fen- 
ton, Chairman of the Board of Governors. 


Mimeographed-Journalism Course 


An intensive course in mimeographed- 
journalism will be held at Central Nor- 
mal College, Danville, Indiana, from Mon- 
day, July 6 until Friday, July 17. This 
course is open to anyone who is interested 
in publishing a mimeograph paper. Lead- 
ers in the mimeograph and journalism 
fields will lead the courses in journalism 
and mechanical work. Color work, me- 
chanical make-up, art work, headlines, 
feature write-ups, news write-ups will all 
be discussed. Supervised laboratory work 
will be made possible for each individual 
who takes the course. 

The mimeograph papers which have 
been received during the past year through 
the National Mimeograph Paper Associa- 
tion will be discussed and criticized with 
the idea of helping to standardize mimeo- 
graph papers. 

Anyone interested in this course should 
write to Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, Director 
of the Commerce Department, Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 


Rocky Mountain Regional 
Commercial Contest 


The Rocky Mountain Regional Com- 
mercial Contest conducted by Colorado 
State College of Education was _ held 
Thursday, May 7, and Friday, May 8, in 
Gunter Hall, Greeley, Colorado. The fol- 
lowing events were conducted: Short- 
hand (First Year), Shorthand (Second 
Year), Spelling, Typewriting (First 
Year), Typewriting (Second Year), 
Bookkeeping (First Year), Commercial 
Law, Penmanship, and Rapid Calculation. 
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OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


THAT demonstrates instead of telling 

THAT affords real practice problems in real life situations 
THAT treats business training as 2 laboratory project 

THAT helps the student discover what business aptitudes he has 


THAT helps the student as a future worker, employer, member of society 


Examination Copies Available 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


oday’s Executives 
ane Yesterday's Students 


Hundreds of today’s young executives are yester- 
day's students who, during the past ten years, have 
completed the modern training provided by the 
Pathfinder Course in Executive Accounting. 


This training is being offered by progressive Business 
Colleges, Day and Evening High Schools, Junior 
Colleges and University Extension Divisions through- 
out the country. 


The Pathfinder Course was written to meet the 
demands of employers for practically trained students 
who, upon graduation, would be qualified to take 
charge and maintain modern double-entry book- 
keeping systems as they are used in business today. 


In the Pathfinder Course, fundamental accounting 
theory and actual present-day practice are combined. 
All practice set material used by the student is 
identical with that recommended by leading public 
accountants and actually used in modern business 
establishments. Send for Free descriptive Exhibit. 


PATHFINDER COURSE IN 
EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTING 


Published bythe EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT of 
Charles R. Hadley Company, 330 N. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 


SALES OFFICES: San Francisco . . Sacramento . . Seattle 
Chicago... Detroit .. Portland .. Atlanta .. New York 


To meet the challenge 
of today’s swiftly moving economic life— 


TODAY'S ECONOMICS 


By HAROLD S. SLOAN, Associate Professor of Social Studies, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


Off press: July, 1936 


The dynamic tie-up with real-life activities helps 
the student of secondary-school level to an effec- 
tive mastery of the subject. This entirely new 
text helps him to develop a power in economic 
reasoning that lends new joy to every newspaper, 
that kindles a vital interest in the baffling economic 
problems the world is forever facing. 

The HANDBOOK (teacher's manual) makes the 
job of the teacher—experienced or not—effective 
and interesting. 


Reserve your examination copy of 
TODAY’S ECONOMICS 


Please give both your summer address 
and your school address. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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E.C.T. A. New York Convention 


The 39th annual convention of the East- 
“ern Commercial Teachers Association, 
held on April 9, 10, 11 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City, was the most 
successful convention in the history of the 
association, and a magnificent tribute to 
the capable, constructive and_ inspiring 
leadership of Miss Catherine F. Nulty, 
Assistant Professor, University of Ver- 
mont, the association’s first woman pres- 
ident. More than five thousand adminis- 
trators, educators, teachers in training 
and others interested in commercial edu- 
cation, representing private business 
schools, secondary schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and the business world, thronged 
the convention floor and meeting rooms 
throughout the three day session. Mem- 
hers and visitors were in attendance from 


NATHANIEL ALTHOLZ 
President for Coming Year 


every eastern. state. Delegates from 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, and Omaha 
added Fis national touch to the gatier- 
ing. A dozen former presidents and sev- 
eral charter members of the organization 
also graced the occasion. 

To Paul Boynton, Chairman of the 


NEW OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 

left to right: Arnold M. Lloyd, Mrs. Agnes 
Catherine F. Nulty, 
Harry |. Good. Standing: William R. Odell, Peter L. 
Harold E. Cowan, John G. 


Seated, 
C. Seavey, Nathaniel Altholz, 


Agnew, Sadie L. Ziegler, 
Kirk and P. J. Harman. 
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Membership Committee and his staff of 
district chairmen, credit is due for en- 
rolled membership that exceeded by sev- 
eral hundreds the highest previous mark 
ever attained. The excellent work of the 
several local committees, under the able 
direction of Conrad J. Saphier, the gen- 
eral Local Chairman, was well attested 
by the enthusiasm, good- fellowship and 
cheer evident at all times. Unusually 
large groups made sight-seeing trips, trips 
to schools and business houses as well as 
to points of interest in the city. More 
than five hundred attended the banquet 
on the opening night, at which Dr, Ed- 
ward J. McNamara acted as toastmaster 
and Dr. John L. Davis gave the banquet 
address. The dance which followed was 
a brilliant affair. 

The Convention topic, “Guidance in Busi- 
ness Education,” was sounded off at the 
opening session in a splendid address by 
Miss Nulty. Another address on “Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance in Mod- 
ern Life,” was given by Dr. Arthur I. 
Jones, Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania. 

The second general meeting featured 
addresses by Mr. Frank L. Rowland, Ex- 
ecutive Secretarv of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, New York City, 
who spoke on “Trends in Commercial 
Education from the Employer’s View 
Point”; Mr. E. B. Lawton, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York City, whose subject was “Personnel 
and Follow-Up Practices in Business”; 
and Mr. Glenn Gardiner, Assistant to the 
President of the Forstmann Woolen Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J., whose topic was, 
“How Can We Help Our Graduates Sell 
Their Personal Services?” 

The sectional meetings drew record 
numbers who listened to the masterly ad- 
dresses of a well chosen group of speak- 
ers. These talks evoked very favorable 
comment, and in many instances praise of 
the highest kind. They will all appear in 
the 1936 Yearbook which will be ready 
for distribution soon. Dr, William R. 
Odell, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, New York City is 
Yearbook Editor. 


O. Althouse. 


The Saturday business meeting closed 
with the election of the following officers 
for the coming year and the announce- 
ment that the 1937 convention would be 
held at the Statler Hotel, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts : 


Nathaniel Altholz, 
Board of 


Director of Com- 


President, 
Education, New 


mercial Education, 
York City. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Auburn 
Maine, School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine. 
Harry I. Good, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, N. Y. and Arnold M. Lloyd, 


MRS. AGNES C. SEAVEY 
Vice-President for Coming Year 


Principal of Banks College, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, continue as Secretary and Treasurer re- 
spectively. 

New Member of Executive Board for three years, 
John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The other members of the Executive Board 
are: Sadie L. Ziegler, Secretary, Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J.; Peter L. Agnew, Instructor in 
Education, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; P. J. Harman, Director 
of Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; Harold 
E. Cowan, Head of High 
School, Dedham, Mass.; Catherine F. Nulty, 
Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


FORMER PRESIDENTS AT CONVENTION 
Seated, left to right: E. H. Norman, Horace G. Healey, W. J. Amos, 
Catherine F. Nulty, E. E. Gaylord, Raymond G. Laird and Dr. Calvin 
Standing: Dr. 
Atlee L. Percy, lon E. Dwyer, 
Louis A. Rice, Daniel A. McMillan, Seth B. Carkin and Dr. 
H. Eldridge. 


Paul S. Lomax, Dr. Edward M. Hull, 
John F. Robinson, oJhn A. Luman, 
Edward 
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The modern text 
by a high school teacher, that high 
school pupils can understand. 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
by Augustus H. Smith 


$1.60 


A foundation text in elementary economics pre- 
sented in such a way that the average high 
school pupil will understand it. The book has 
grown out of the author’s many years’ experi- 
ence in teaching economics to secondary school 
pupils. It emphasizes the social implications of 
economics, and helps to develop proper social 
attitudes. It covers those topics essential to 
the pupil's live understanding of the business 
world and the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practical, un- 
usually teachable, this book offers effective text 
material for the one-semester course in eco- 
nomics for high school pupils. 


Write for further information 


330 West 42nd Street 


DIPLOMAS 


Any Style, Form or Size 


Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 


Send for samples 


MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, la. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


WINSTON 


COMPLETE 
COMMERCIAL 
PROGRAM 


BOOKKEEPING FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE 
Kirk, Odell, and Street 

TYPEWRITING FOR 

IMMEDIATE USE 


McNamara, Markett, and Kean 


GRADED LETTERS 
Kirk and Mumford 
INTRODUCTION TO 
BUSINESS 
Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche 
THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Editions for all commercial needs 


Examination copies sent on request, 
with a view to adoption. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


BANISH FATIGUE! 
IT PAYS 


No. 545-DS 
Sturgis Posture 
Chair 


@ The Sturgis line of Posture Chairs is complete with 
models for every need in a wide range of prices. 


@ Every chair is easily and quickly adjusted to any size 
individual without the use of tools. 


@ Inasmuch as there is a definite relation between correct 
sitting habits, increased efficiency, mental alertness and 
better health, it will pay you to install Sturgis Posture 
Chairs, especially in stenographic and bookkeeping class- 
rooms. 


Sold Exclusively Through Office Equipment Dealers 
Write for Particulars 


STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO. STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


(Also See Pages 28, 29 and 31) 


Cc. C. T. A. Convention 


As this issue of the JoURNAL goes to 
press big plans are under way for the con- 
yention of the Central Commercial Teach- 
ers Association in Minneapolis on May 
7,8 and 9. The largest attendance in the 
history of the Association was recorded 
i Minneapolis in 1926. Every effort is 
being made to beat that record. A large 
registration from both public and private 
schools is anticipated. 

Among the speakers engaged for the 
comvention are: Dr, Frank L. Eversull, 
resident of Huron College; J. Raymond 
Schutz, University of Indiana; Carroll R. 
heed, Superintendent, Minne: ipolis Public 
Schools; Paul H. Carlson, Director of 
(Commerce, Whitewater Teache rs College; 
and W. A. Ziegler, Research Bureau, Vo- 
cational Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis, 


Ontario Convention 


The principal address at the annual con- 
vention of the Commercial Section, On- 
tario Educational Association, held in 
a April 14 and 15, was given by 
Dr. Samuel W. Grafflin of New York 
City. He spoke on “The Student, of To- 
day in the World of Tomorrow” at the 
April 15th luncheon meeting in the King 

Edward Hotel. On the previous day Dr. 
E T. Currelly addressed the Section on 
the topic, “The History of Commerce.” 
Dr. Currelly is Curator, Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto. Other prominent 
speakers addressed the members on time- 
ly and interesting topics. 

The afternoon of April 15th was de- 
voted to meetings of the Secretarial group 
and the High School Teachers’ group. 
M. C. Roszell of Toronto was chairman 
at the Secretarial group meeting. W. G. 
Coles of Sarnia presided at the meeting of 
the High School group. 

This is the only professional organiza- 
tion for commercial teachers in Canada. 
In the ten years from 1925 to 1935 the 
membership increased from 32 to 311. 


The officers for the coming year are: 

President. M. C. Roszell, Director of Secre- 
tarial Studies, Northern Vocational School, 
Toronto. 

Past President, E. J. McGirr, Principal of 
Niagara Falls Collegiate Institute and Vocational 
School. 

Vice-Presicent, W. G. Coles, Sarnia. 

Secretary-Treasurer, P. A. Moreland, 

Representative—Lloyd White, Toronto. 

Executive Committee: R. S. Welsh, Toronto; 
*. B. Linton, Hamilton; W. E. W hite, Ottawa; 

", J. Squire, London; Miss E. M. Rutledge, 
Port Arthur; Miss G. Watterworth, Orillia. 


Toronto, 


New Officers for 
Connecticut Association 


At the thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association, held in New Haven on April 
4, the following officers were elected to 
serve for the coming year: 

Donald J. Post, Post College, Water- 


John G. 
Ansonia. 


President, 
burv. 
Vice-President, 

High School, 
Secretavy, Edna Dews, Post College, Waterbury. 
Treasurer, Milton W. Hobby, The Booth 

3aylis Commercial School, Bridgeport. 
Executive Committee for 3 years, Dr. George S. 
Murray, Commercial High School, New Haven. 
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Michigan Association Formed 


A. state-wide organization of commer- 
cial teachers is being formed in Michigan. 
Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, launched 
the movement. The organization has 
been handled by that office under the 
leadership of George H. Fern, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Wesley Beadle, High School Inspector. 
Committee meetings were held in Lansing, 
Michigan, on March 14 and April 4 and 
at Ann Arbor on May 1. In addition to 
these people, the committee consists ot 
the following: 

J. M. Trytten, 
gan; Clyde W. 
School; Miss 
High School; 
ine Insurance Co.; G. G. ; 
Vocational High School ; Miss Willamena_ Rib- 
bink, Rochester, Michigan, High School; R. B. 
Peterman, Lansing Eastern High School; K. G 
Merrill, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids; 5 
Norcross, Kalamazoo High ei F. E. 
inson, Central State Teachers College; 
TenEyck, Bay City Junior College. 

As this issue goes to press the first 
meeting of the association is being planned 
for Grand Rapids, Michigan on Saturday, 
May 106. 


chairman, University of Michi- 
Kammerer, Detroit Central High 
Merle Merritt, Flint Northern 
Robert K. Orr, Lansing, Wolver- 
Price, Battle Creek 


California Group Elect 


The Federated Business Teachers’ As- 
sociations of California at their April 
fourth meeting elected the following of- 
ficers for the year July 1, 1956 to July 1, 
1937: 


President—Roland K. Abercrombie, San 
Junior College, San Mateo. 
Vice-President—Miss Margaret Todd, 
Technical High School, Fresno. 
Secretary—Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City 
Treasurer— Pribble. 
College, Sacramento. 


Mateo 


Fresno 


Sacramento Junior 


Mississippi Meeting 


The spring meeting of the commercial 
section of the Mississippi Education As- 
sociation was held in Jackson, Mississippi, 
on April 24. 

J. Murray Hill, vice president of Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, spoke on “Current 
Trends in Commercial Education.” H. 
A. Brandon, representative of South- 
Western Publishing Company, gave an 
address on ee and Its Effect on 
Commercial Education.” 


Oklahoma Business Colleges Elect 


E. A. Guise of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was 
elected president of the Oklahoma Busi- 
ness College Proprietors’ Association at 
its annual meeting at Okmulgee, Okla- 
homa, February 15. He succeeds C. I. 
Blackwood of Oklahoma City, who has 
been president of the association for three 
consecutive years. Luther T. Nichols, 
president of Draughon’s Business College 
of Cklahoma City, was elected vice pres- 
ident; and Jennie B. Mayfield of Okmul- 
gee was reelected secretary and treasurer. 


Stanford University Conference 


Stanford University will conduct a sum- 
mer Conference on Curriculum and Guid- 
ance during the week of July 6 through 
10 on the Stanford campus. Nationally 
known educational leaders will participate 
in the conference, 

This conference is planned to serve 
classroom teachers on all levels of the 
school system, curriculum workers, guid- 
ance workers, supervisors, administrators, 
research workers and the lay public. 

The theme of the conference will be 
carried in six general evening sessions as 
follows: 

The Practical 
Curriculum, H. L. 


Improving the 
, i The Social Founda- 
tions of Curriculum and Guidance, George Ss. 
Counts; The Psychological Foundations of Cur- 
riculum and Guidance, Reginald Bell; The Com- 
munity and Curriculum Reconstruction, John W. 
Studebaker; Guidance in the Modern Educational 
Program, William |} Proctor and Harold C. 
Hand; Some Preposals for a Unified Educational 
Program, Paul R. Hanna. 


Problems of 
Caswell; 


In the afternoon the conference will be 
divided into sixteen smaller forum 
sions. The themes for the forum 
sions include: 


ses- 


ses- 


Psychological, Philosophical, and Sociological 
Foundations of Curriculum and Guidance; Gen- 
eral ee Organization and Administra- 
tion; Guidance in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools ; Junior College and University Guid- 
ance and Personnel; Social Studies Curriculum ; 
Mathematics and Science Curriculum; Language 
Arts Curriculum; General Arts Curriculum; 
Health and Physical Education Curriculum ; 
Curricula for Atypical Children; Curricula for 
Special Education—Home Arts, Gifted Children, 
Trade and Industry, Commerce, Agriculture; 
The Curriculum of” Teacher Education; Adult 
Education; National Organizations Contributing 
to Curriculum and Guidance; Administrative and 
Supervisory Relations to Curriculum; Modern 
Measurement of Curriculum Outcomes with Pro- 
posals for Recording and Reporting. 


_ The mornings will be reserved for in- 
formal discussion and recreation. The 
Stanford golf course, swimming pools, 
and tennis courts will be attractions to 
those attending the conference. Stanford 
is located within short driving time from 
San Francisco, Berkeley, Oakland, and 
other interestine places for shopping and 
visiting during these morning periods. 
Arrangements are being made for those 
who desire trips over the week-end fol- 
lowing the conference to visit some of the 
most inviting California show places at 
small cost. 

A stop-over at Palo Alto may be in- 
cluded in a round-trip rail ticket at little 
or no extra cost for those attending the 
summer meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Portland, Oregon. 


Penmanship Teachers 
Elect Officers 


The National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors at its Sev- 
enteenth Annual Convention, held in Bos- 
ton March 26, 27 and 28, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: 


President: D. Francis Harrigan, Jr., Super- 
visor of Writing, Peabody, Massachusetts. 
First Vice President : Ralph E. Rowe, Super- 
visor of Writing, Portland, Maine. 
Second Vice President: Charlotte E. 
Supervisor of Writing, Newark, New 
Secretarv: Doris E. Almy, Supervisor of Writ- 

rine: Fall River. 
reasurer: F. Juffy, Supervisor Triti 
Duluth, 


Barton, 
Jersey. 
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Hamilton, Gallagher 


Charles W. Hamilton, formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, has been appoint- 
ed Assistant in Secondary Education, 
New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, to succeed L. A. 
Rice who is now Vice-Principal of Pack- 
ard School, New York City. 

J. Francis Gallagher, formerly City 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Elizabeth, has been appointed successor 
to Mr. Hamilton and Dr. Foster W. Loso 
has been appointed successor to Mr. Gal- 
lagher. Dr. Loso was formerly at Thom- 
as Jefferson High School in that city. 

Mr. Hamilton has been in the Elizabeth 
Public School system for the past twelve 
years, serving for ten years as director 
of business education. For three years he 
was assistant principal of Battin High 
School and for the past seven years has 
been principal of Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High School. His teaching exper- 
ience includes also nine years as teacher 


& 


Mr. Hamilton 


Mr. Gallagher Dr. Loso 


and head of the commercial department in 
Charlotte High School in Rochester, N. Y. 
He has taught in several commercial teach- 
er training institutions during the summer 
and spent one winter giving methods 
courses at Rutgers University. 

Mr. Hamilton has written numerous 
articles on business education in the year- 
books of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association. He is co-author with 
Dr. Foster W. Loso of a book on funda- 
mentals of office practice, and co-author 
with J. Francis Gallagher of a book on 
first lessons in business training. 

In 1924 Mr. Hamilton received his 
B. C. S. degree from the school of com- 
merce of New York University. In 1929 
he took his B. S. degree in education from 
the School of Education of New York 
University, and in 1932 he received his 
master of arts degree from the School 
of Education of New York University. 
In addition he has taken many courses for 
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and Loso Advanced 


credit in the University of Rochester, the 
Buffalo Normal School, Albany State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Harvard University, 
Columbia University and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Gallagher is a graduate of the 
State Normal School at Plattsburg, N. 
Y., and also of the School of Education 
of New York University. He attended 
Syracuse University for one year and has 
taken graduate work at Rutgers and New 
York Universities. 

In 1924 Mr. Gallagher went to Eliza- 


appointed in 1928 supervisor of handwrit- 
ing and assistant director of business edu- 
cation. In 1933 he was made full time di- 
rector of business education in the Fliza- 
beth public schools. Before coming to 
Elizabeth Mr. Gallagher taught in the 
Ilion Business College at Ilion, N. Y 

Dr. Foster W. Loso was graduated 
from the State Normal School in Platts- 
burg, N. Y. In 1928 he received his B. S. 
degree from New York University; in 
1929 his master’s degree, and in 1934 his 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 

He went to Elizabeth in 1925 and taught 
first at Grover Cleveland Junior High 
School, then at Battin High School, and 
up to the time of his present appointment 


he has been in charge of the office and 
also teaching at Thomas Jefferson Hich 
School. 


beth as a teacher in Grover Cleveland 
Junior High School and was later trans- 
ferred to Battin High School. He was 


CALCULATOR 


For Classroom Instruction 


Schools which now include—or would like to in- 
clude—the fundamentals of calculating as a part of 
their regular commercial course, will find this low- 
. priced Burroughs ideal for classroom instruction. 
It provides ample capacity to teach any type of calculating work. 
In fact, this is the same model that is used in thousands of busi- 
ness offices every day on a wide variety of calculating work. 
There are many other models of the Burroughs calculator, both 
electric and hand operated, in various styles and totaling capacities. 
Teachers and students are invited to call at any Burroughs office for a 


demonstration. Special information on classroom instruction is available 
to teachers. If more convenient, mail the coupon for full information. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6733 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
I would like complete information on [] Burroughs Calculators [J Classroom Calculator Instruction. 


Teacher 
Street ___ 


School 


City. 
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NEWS 


AND 


FPFERSONALS 


International Contest 


\W. C. Maxwell, contest manager, and 
the executive committee are making elab- 
orate plans for the Fourth International 
Commercial Schools Contest, to be held in 
Chicago at the Sherman Hotel on June 
24 and 25. This year, the program will 
include special events for business per- 
sonnel to determine office standards. 
Stenographic and machine dictating events 
are open to anyone who has been regu- 
lary employed since February 1, 1936. 
These events will be held at 7 P.M., 
June 24. ; 

Vor further information regarding these 
ani other events, address Mr. Maxwell, 
Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Colorado College Announces 
Summer School Faculty 


The Department of Business and Eco- 
nomics of Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado, will have 
the following nationally known leaders in 
business education on the instructional 
staff for the summer school of 1936: Irv- 
ing R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial 
Education, Cincinnati Public Schools; 
Erle B. Ingle, Dean of Boys, Head of the 
Department of Business Education, Berke- 
ley High School; Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief 
of the Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion; Dr. J. E. Kirshman, Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Economics, 
University of Nebraska; Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, Professor of Business Education, 
New York University; Marian Bronson, 
Instructor in Handwriting Methods, Chi- 
cago Public Schools; Agnes Meehan, In- 
structor in Washington High School, In- 
dianapolis. 


Goldey Spelling Contest 


The word “certiorari,” proved one of 
the stumbling blocks to students entered 
in the fourth annual interstate spelling 
contest sponsored by Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, at the Hotel du Pont, 
on April 18. Bel Air, Maryland, High 
School won most of the honors. St. 
Mary’s Parochial School, Wilmington, 
was a close second. 

About 200 contestants competed for 
the contest honors. The final oral con- 
test was broadcast over the radio from 
station WDEL. 
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Denver Business Machine Show 


A Business Machine Show, presenting 
the newest and latest types of business 
equipment, was held in the gymnasium of 
the school of Commerce of the University 
of Denver from April 7 to April 9. Dem- 
onstrations were given by representatives 
from the leading office equipment firms, 
and students from surrounding high 
schools attended the exhibit in groups to 
Inspect the different types of business 
equipment on display. The business ma- 
chine show was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, 
the Colorado Association of Certified 
Public Accountants, and the Beta chapter 
of the Alpha Kappa Psi professional fra- 
ternity. 
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Valuable Pamphlets 


Three, pamphlets of interest to those 
who are required to prepare for license 
examinations given by the Board of Ex- 
aminers of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York have been compiled by 
Irwin Sukoenig, Evander Childs High 
School, Bronx, New York. These pam- 
phlets will be found enlightening to others 
who are interested in knowing the type 
of examinations given to New York City 
teachers. 

The bulletins contain questions used in 
recent high school license examinations on 
Accounting and Business Practice, Type- 
writing and Stenography, and Economics 
and Economic Geography. 

Further information on these booklets 
may be obtained by addressing Mr. 
Sukoenig, Suite 455, 55 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Dr. Haas Offers 
Summer School Course 


Dr. kK. B. Haas will offer a five weeks 
course in consumer education during the 
coming summer session of the College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky. The 
course will consider the philosophy of 
consumer education, teaching methods, 
subject materials, bibliography, teaching 
aids and devices, how to introduce the 
course into a school system and course 
of study making. 


William J. Bogan 


William J. Bogan, for the past eight 


years superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, died on March 24, at his home in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Bogan was born at Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, on October the 26th, 
1869, but he lived his entire professional 
life in the city of Chicago. A graduate 
of the University of Chicago, he served 
as a teacher in elementary schools, as a 
principal of elementary schools, and for 
twenty years from 1905 to 1925 as the 
principal of the Lane Technical High 
School, including the junior college divi- 
sion of this school which was established 
during his principalship. Under Doctor 
Bogan’s administration, Lane Technical 
became one of the most famous high 
schools in America. In 1924, Doctor 
Bogan was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent and, in 1928, he was elected su- 
perintendent of the Chicago schools. 

It was during his superintendency that 
the civic financial stringency so impov- 
erished the school board that it was un- 
able to meet its pay roll. The morale of 
the teaching staff which carried the edu- 
cational system through that crisis is a 
tribute to Mr. Bogan’s untiring service. 

Superintendent Bogan had long been 
nationally prominent in education. He 
was loved and respected for his progres- 
sive social and educational outlook, for 
his intellectual ability, for his capacity for 
able educational leadership, and for the 
charm of his personality. 
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New N.A.P.T.S. Yearbook 


A copy of the 1935 Yearbook of the 
National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors was mailed in 
March to all 1935 members. It is a hand- 
some volume of 123 pages, containing the 
complete addresses and proceedings of 
the 1935 convention held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, as well as 
a complete list of members. 

Inquiries relating to the Yearbook 
should be sent to Miss Bertha A. Connor, 
President, 15 Beacon St., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. Crawford Accepts 
New Position 


Carlos C. Crawford, formerly head of 
the Department of Commerce, State 
Teachers College, Valley City, North Da- 
kota, has accepted the directorship of 
commercial teacher training in Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Crawford was graduated from the 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Commerce and received an M.A. degree 
from the University of Chicago. During 
the present school year he has been study- 
ing at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, specializing in commercial education. 


New Booklets on 
Curricula and Methods 


“Symposium on Curricula and Methods 
in Business Education,” a series of work 
materials consisting of six books and a 
seventh one in process, is a comprehensive 
project which was undertaken by classes 
in curricula and methods in commercial 
education at Ohio State University, dur- 
ing the summer of 1935, under the guid- 
ance of Miss Gertrude C. Ford. 

The materials set up in mimeographed 
booklets, containing more than a total of 
five hundred single-spaced pages, consist 
of an introductory “Frame of Reference” 
for general and business education, and 
five “Units of Work” (in general com- 
merce, bookkeeping and accounting, short- 
hand, typewriting, and office practice). 
Another unit on “Evaluation” is in prog- 
ress and will complete the series. 

The philosophy underlying the project 
—that education must be progressive, that 
all activities should center around student 
interests, and that this education must 
social value—has inspired these 
students of education to organize this 
symposium of subject matter and meth- 
ods, together with associated problems in 
guidance. 
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Denver Summer School 
Announces Instructors 


It has been announced that Professor 
Helen Reynolds and L. Gilbert Dake are 
to be visiting instructors at the University 
of Denver summer school. Miss Reynolds 
is head of the secretarial science de- 
partment of Ohio University. Mr. Dake 
is a business teacher in Cleveland High 
School and in Washington University at 
St. Louis. 
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SALESMANSHIP 
FOR EVERYBODY 


by 


John T, A. Ely and Dr. Daniel Starch 


In collaboration with Dr. Charles E. Benson, 
Head of Department of Psychology, New York 
University, and other specialists 


A new text has been written by two of the coun- 
try’s outstanding sales executives to make it possible 
to teach young people the invaluable art of persuasion. 


We are all salesmen. Every one of us would be far 
more successful in our chosen profession if we were 
masters of the technique of oral persuasion. The most 
successful salesmen follow these eight basic principles: 


1. Be sure that your attitude reflects at all times the emo- 
tions you wish to produce in your prospect. 


. Never try to do all the talking yourself. 
. Never interrupt your prospect. 


. Avoid an argumentative, over-positive attitude. 


WwW 


. In the first half of a discussion inquire, rather than at- 
tack (or assert). 


6. Restate clearly and vigorously, in your own words, the 
gist of each argument your prospect advances, as soon 
as he advances it. 


7. Select for your main attack one key issue—then stick 
to that issue. Do not digress. 


8. Do not make any positive assertion that your prospect 
will not immediately accept as the literal truth. 


The usefulness of these principles extends far be- 
yond their application to the selling of merchandise. 
Study their application to everyday life in this new 
epoch-making book, and you will share our conviction 
that it stands at the top as a text for salesmanship 
classes in high schools and private commercial schools. 


LIST PRICE, $1.40 


Teachers of salesmanship are invited to send to 
our nearest office for a sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London Sydney 


DEPENDABLE TEXTBOOKS 


— A FIRST COURSE IN BOOKKEEP- 


350 pp. List price $1.52 


E ASILY understood by pupils of early high school age; 
uses work units dealing with business situations related to 
the home, clubs, and small enterprises. 


Bowman and Percy: FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS 


Elementary Course, List, $1.48 Advanced Course, List, $1.64 


Tuis series not only teaches thoroughly the essentials 
of bookkeeping but also gives the pupil an excellent prep- 
aration in business management. 


The Workbooks for the Elementary Course supply al! 
necessary forms, materials, etc. 


Eldridge, Craig, and Fritz: A FIRST COURSE 
IN EXPERT TYPEWRITING _ .. List, $1.52 


An up-to-date, well-balanced, one-year course. in 
the Keyboard Lessons each exercise contains every letter 
previously taught; frequent tests and drills. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Teach Business the 
Business-like Way— 


Keep the subject alive—interesting every 
minute—through the use of a text that 
constantly kindles student enthusiasm. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


By H. Lancer, Pu.B., C.P.A. 
OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE puts the student 


right into business—it conducts him into its various 
channels in a definite, absorbing manner. It is far more 
than simply a set of office forms and business papers to 
be “worked out” by the student. As an illustration: the 
discussion of invoices, statements and various other 
forms used in Sales, Purchasing and Administrative de- 
partments, includes a full treatment of the activities of 
these departments. 


We want every interested instructor to possess 
a first-hand knowledge of the completeness and 
oops thoroughness of OFFICE PROCEDURE AND 40+ 
PRACTICE, also other Walton aids to Better 
Busi raining. E. inati copies of any 
you would like to see will be sent on request. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
332-396 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS, by Lennes, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
400 p. $1.20. 


\ textbook in general mathematics for 
usc in the first year of high school (ninth 
year) that bridges the gap between math- 
ematics and the social studies. This book 
presents arithmetic not as a cold mental 
discipline but rather as an immediate aid 
to fuller understanding and deeper en- 
joyment of life. Because it touches life 
at so many angles, it not only provides a 
tool for greater efficiency in meeting life’s 
problems, but also encourages the torma- 
tion of a more wholesome attitude toward 
life. 

Constant emphasis is placed upon 
human relations and upon the importance 
of mathematics in the adjustment of the 
individual to his environment. There is a 
rich section devoted to restudy and gen- 
eral review of the methods in the funda- 
mental operations and to develop greater 
accuracy. Drill work consists of four 
types: sight work, exercises, practice and 
problems. Four chapters offer training 
in geometry on a practical basis. Re- 
lated work in algebra is also given. 

The nature, meaning and various uses 
of graphs are fully explained and special 
application of graphical representation 
with regard to the school and education 
in general is made. Special attention is 
called to the section on the “march of 
progress” because it provides the keynote 
for the entire text. It stresses the fact 
that, although the text offers thorough 
training in the human-use aspects of 
mathematics, it goes further and deals 
with mathematics as a vital factor in the 
progress of man. It sets forth the fact 
that intelligent opinions can be formed 
only when the individual is in possession 
of the facts which cannot be stated with- 
out the use of numbers. In illustration, it 
presents social problems that require 
mathematical statement, such as problems 
of population, immigration, education, 
marriage and divorce, occupation prob- 
lems, and problems that involve indus- 
trial conditions. 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, by 

. Whigam, L. L. Jones, and J. W. 

Moody; New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 516 p. $1.40. 


A social-value plus a personal-use aspect 
has been given to commercial law in this 
revised edition of one of the most popular 
commercial law texts—a text which is the 
result of the combined experiences of a 
lawyer, a teacher, and a_ social-science 
authority. 

They have added to their experiences 
the contributions of others in. order to im- 
prove the book. These contributions in- 
clude studies of legal problems found in 
the home, of types of lawsuits on record, 
and of litigations in higher courts. 
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The text is not only an exposition of the 
principle of the law, but is also a guide- 
book in the study of the subject matter. 
The learner—the student—has been, fore- 
most in the minds of the authors. To fa- 
cilitate learning, they have presented the 
subject matter in a vocabulary understood 
by the student. They have set him on his 
guard for salient facts by the insertion of 
an introductory statement of high points 
at the beginning of each chapter. They 
have also helped him, at the end of each 
unit, to summarize his learnings by in- 
cluding such desirable aids as (1) the 
study of a vocabulary of desirable legal 
terms, (2) questions on the specific sub- 
ject matter of the learning unit, (3) sup- 
plementary questions with ‘emphasis on the 
social problems of everyday living, (4) 
actual case problems from business, and 
(5) definite “activity” suggestions for the 
class. 

The forty-two chapters show continuity 
in the development of the subject matter 
with very clear grouping of desirable 
learnings into short units of presentation. 
The text is well illustrated, the pictures 
of lawgivers, for example, presenting a 
continuity in legal development from 
Moses to modern times. The business and 
legal form are up to date; they include 
standardized forms as approved by the 
American Bankers’ Institute in 1935, 

The Appendix contains much useful in- 
formation on the topics of bankruptcy, 
and wills and testaments. Several pertinent 
tables are also included. Additional hypo- 
thetical problems together with a glossary 
of legal terms complete the Appendix. 

New life has been instilled into the sub- 
ject matter of commercial law by an ap- 
proach emphasizing its social and per- 
sonal-use aspects. 


ACCOUNTING AND FOOD CONTROL, by 
N. Henrietta Radell, New York: F. 
Crofts and Company, 270 p. $3.00. 


A text in accounting and business pro- 
cedure for teachers, and __ prospective 
teachers of home economics, for tea room 
managers, dietitians, and others in charge 
of the home economics of various types 
of institutions. 

Case studies have been constructed 
which represent types of organizations of 
vocational interest to students of home 
economics. They illustrate accepted prin- 
ciples of business procedure in controll- 
ing food costs and in keeping accounting 
records for organizations of the types 
mentioned. 

An introduction to the fundamentals of 
accounting with simple laboratory exer- 
cises follows the discussion of the first 
case dealing with the operation of a tea 
room. A workbook containing forms and 
accounting sheets to be used for prob- 
lems accompanies the text. The price of 
the workbook is $2.50. 


WORD STUDIES, by R. G. Walters, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 149 p., $.72. 


Graduation from the age of the “mere 
speller” to that of actual study of words 
—that is the feeling which even a casual 
contact with this text gives to the reader. 
The English language seems alive and 
the fascination of word study is there. 

Witness: The book teaches the use of 
the dictionary. It gives drill in its use 
for word meanings, spelling, syllabication, 
accentuation, pronunciation, and parts of 
speech. It gives spelling rules together 
with up-to-date words to illustrate them, 
as well as common exceptions to these 
rules. 

All points of emphasis are “clinched’ 
with review exercises. Vocabulary build- 
ing is emphasized by pointed study ques- 
tions. Correct pronunciation is stressed 
by constant reference to the use of the 
dictionary. 

Common words are classified for study 
into groups centering about “human in- 
terests” and fields of endeavor. a 
abbreviations have also been included, and 
the book has been brought right “up-to- 
the-minute” by the inclusion of “coined 
words” that are in the vocabulary of the 
reading public. 

The text forms as complete a study of 
words as has so far been set up in com- 
pact, usable form for classroom use. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM, 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Department of 
Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 480 p. 


A significant contribution to the social 
studies which gives an example of the 
type of thing the Department of Superin- 
tendence might do with the business pro- 
gram of the secondary school. With over 
a third of high school students taking the 
business program there certainly should 
be sufficient general interest in the .field 
to justify a yearbook devoted to this 
field for general administrators. , 

The book should be helpful in dealing 
with questions involving fusion courses, 
controversial issues, academic freedom, 
and general purposes of the social studies, 
It gives criteria for selecting, organizing, 
and revising thé, teaching of the social 
studies, and presents examples and illus- 
trations from forward looking school sys- 
tems showing the things proposed: 

While the book gives little indication of 
awaredness on the part’ of the yearbook 
committee on the close correlation between 
the social studies and the business sub- 
jects taught, in high school,the book will 
be very worth while and, stimulating to 
teachers of commercial subjects interested 
especially in social-business education. 
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Greater Speed and Accuracy 


with this special point for 
ACCOUNTANTS & PITMAN SHORTHAND 


T HE hairline precision of this specially designed Spencer- 
ian Pen helps you and your students attain the prefec- 
tion you strive for in pen work. It writes with the excep- 

tional flexibility and smoothness that encourages speed 
—and legibility. 


It permits clear and sharp definition of figures, 
letters and characters—duplicates as closely as 
possible the famous double-elastic action of 
the original No. 1. Spencerian Steel Pen. 


14 kt. solid gold nib, with extra hard irid- 
ium tip to insure fine, even lines. Gen- 
erous ink capacity. A special Spencer- 

ian feed provides steady ink flow. 


OTL IG 


SINCE 1858 ” 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


Spencerian pens have been endorsed 
since 1858 by expert penmen and lead- 
ing commercial schools. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


349 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Send coupon for full 
story of fascinating 


PRACTICE OUTFIT 


Management today demands employee 
training in visible record control. Un- 
der the new Remington Rand practice 
method, each pupil works with a model 
visiblesystem,sets up therecord, makes 
entries, establishes visible signal con- 
trol and draws conclusions from the 
posted facts. The teacher need lecture 
only as desired. For demonstration 
purposes a full size, 6-tray Kardex visi- 
ble cabinet is furnished. Five of the 
slides are fitted with cards illustrating 
personnel, prospect, stock, ledger and 
sales records. The sixth slide has Kar- 
dex pockets only. Included also is an 
authoritative text book, a teacher’s in- 
struction guide, and Certificates of 
Proficiency for students. In addition, 
one teacher in each school which pur- 
chases a complete set of equipment 
will be given a free correspondence 
course conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Filing, which also maintains 
a free question and answer service. 


VERTICAL FILING OUTFIT 
ALSO AVAILABLE. Hundreds 
of schools are using the Library Bureau 
plan for teaching correspondence filing. 
A proved success—mail coupon. 
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BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS 


by 
LUCIEN B. KINNEY 


A unified and coherent study of 
the nature, services, and activi- 
ties of the important fields of 
business and the uses of mathe- 


matics in each. In contrast to the 
traditional course based on drill 
and rapid calculation, this course 
introduces the pupil to the pro- 
ducer, the middleman, the re- 
tailer, the agencies of transporta- 
tion, communication, and travel, 


the institutions of commercial and 
° investment credit, the govern- 
ment, and the consumer. There | 
Miss N. Mae S - j 
are practice tests at the end of | 
| 


465 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please send me details of Library 
Bureau Practice Plan of 

O Vertical Filing 


Oi Visible Filing HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


each chapter. Ready September /. 


San Francisco 
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TWO NEW TEXTBOOKS 


with teachers’ manuals 


to commercial teachers 


@ Two new textbooks (with teachers’ Here is a comprehensive, easily -under- 
manuals) have just been announced by stood course that can be taught in a 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- special class or in conjunction with 
tion. The textbooks will be furnished typewriting or other fundamental com- 
in sufficient quantity without charge mercial courses. 
to teachers who give instruction in the Send for sample textbooks and teachers’ 
use and operation of Addressograph- manuals without incurring any cost or 
Multigraph office equipment. obligation. Use the convenient request 
In addition to teaching the operating form below. Study the opportunities 
principles and innumerable uses of which these textbooks present to you 
Addressograph-Multigraph equipment, for teaching practical office methods. 
the books also include ten chapters on Such teaching gives students training 
office organization and management. which may be turned into cash. 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 

EUCLID POST OFFICE e CLEVELAND e¢ OHIO 

(_] Send my free copy of Addressograph Textbook and Teacher’s Manual. 
[_] Send my free copy of Multigraph Textbook and Teacher’s Manual. 


Position__ 


Teacher’s Name 
Name of School 


Address 
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Business is Universal 


Business contacts are universal. From the time the child of three learns to choose the 
largest piece of candy he can get for his penny at the corner store until the gray haired man 
has paid his last income tax, these contacts cannot be avoided. 

But the daughter no longer learns from her mother how to trade eggs and chickens for 
vanilla, Jamaica ginger, and cooking utensils when the peddler or the representative of the 
“tea company” makes his periodic visits. Nor can the boy drive with his father to the public 
market, where calves and sheep are sold to the butcher. 

The parents of today must depend almost entirely on the schools for the instruction 
which their children receive. Regardless, therefore, of future vocation, each child in our 
schools should be learning how to handle business transactions of many kinds, both for the pro- 
tection of himself and his family and for the improvement of our social organization. 

The pupil must learn to regulate and distribute his expenses according to the size of his 

income. He must learn the need of 
technical knowledge for every one 
who seeks to go into business for him- 
self. He must acquire an understand- 
ing of the services rendered by the 
government and of the necessity for 
taxes with which to finance these 
services. 

Whether the school pupil as an 
adult is to be a housewife or a busi- 
ness man, the importance of an 
elementary knowledge of banking, in- 
vestments, insurance, business law 
cannot be overemphasized. 

Business training is for the many 
not for the few. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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